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HE OPENING MEETING of the NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS— 
Hon. President and Patron—H.R.H. the DUKE of YORK, 
President—Prof. F. MAX MULLER, K.M.— 
Lene! ad _ in the Theatre of the University of London, Burlington- 
lla.m., On MONDAY, the 5th September, when the Presi- 
we will “Teliver his Address. 
C. DELMAR MORGAN 
T. W. RHYS DAVIDS ;Secretaries. 
C.D. GINSBURG f 
2, Albemarle-street 


1,52>* MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY, FRIDAY, — SATURDAY, 
1892. 








October 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Conducter—SIR ARTHUR SU LLIV AN. 
Band and Chorus of 450. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING.—‘Elijah.’ Principals: Madame Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Norman 
Salmond. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Schumann’s ‘Pilgrimage of the Rose,’ 
Beethoven's Symphony in F (No.8), &c. Miss Macintyre, Miss McKenzie, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Mozart’s ‘Requiem Mass,’ Symphony 
(written for the Festival) by Frederic Cliffe, Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm. 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew 


Black. 
THURSDAY EVENING. See from Wagner's ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ ; Ballad for ( wi Cc.) rahms’s ‘Song of 
Destiny’; Scena from ‘L’Etoile du Nord’; W. eber’s « Oberon’ Overture. 
Madame Alban, Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. 


Plunket Gre 

FRIDAY MORNING. —RBach’s ‘ Massin B Minor.’ Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. Norman Salmond. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Cantata, ‘Arethusa’ (first performance), by 
Alan Gray; Duet from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’; Schubert’s Sym- 
pear in B minor; Selection from Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’; ‘Santuzza’s 

ng,’ from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; ;_ Brahms’s ‘Song of 
Triumph’; Hungarian Songs; Overture, ‘ Richard III.,’ by Ed. German. 

Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Plunket 


OTATURDAY MORNING.—Dvorak’s * Spectre’ 's Bride,’ Suite de Ballet 
by Goring ‘Thomas. Air from Saint Saéns's ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘De 
Profundis,’ by C. Hubert Parry, Beethoven’s ‘Hallelujah.’ Miss Anna 
at Bliss Macintyre, Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 

Ww 

SATURDAY EVENING. = Selection: from Handel’s Works, and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise.’ Madame Albani, Miss Anna W illiams, 
Miss oe Wilson, Mr, Edward Lloyd, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. Norman 





Salmo’ 

sir Joseph Barnby (at the special request of Sir Arthur Sullivan) will 
be the Conductor on Saturday Morning. Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. A. C 
Mackenzie, Dr. Alan Gray, Mr. Frederick Cliffe, and Mr. Edward Ger: 
man will conduct their own works. 


SERIAL TICKET (consisting of a pegass 


Ticket for Seven Concerts) -£5 5 0 

SINGLE TICKET—First Seats—Niorning s £2 6 

» Evening 015 0 

» Second Seats—Morning 010 6 

” ” » Evening 080 
SATURDAY ee or 

Gallery and Front Seats (A). e -- 015 0 

Pa (B).. . + 010 6 

Second Seats (A).. oe « ©8680 

= » (2) Unreserved oe 036 


Applications for Tickets must be ied by a i for the 
yes of the atte required. — Programmes can be had free. 


ALD. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Sg 95 Leeds, 
ept. 92. 


ANTED, LIBRARY or SECRETARIAL 

WORK, tempora Ste Highest references. Thorough 
rag German, Latin, Short! orthand ee in Library and ETenaty 

rk, Proof Correction, &e. me Ee. L., 3, Lansdowne-place, Bruns- 
miekaquare, we. 


A GENTLEMAN, a retired Law Stationer, is 
desirous of obtaining a POST as LIBRARIAN, or an: other 
position of trust. He is a good Se et and can Five the niighest 














references as to integrity, &c.—Add R.R. D., care of Messrs. Blades, 
& ae nies, 3, Abchurch-lane, E 





Am LADY of much experience seeks an ENGAGE- 

MENT as SUB-EDITOR, Secretary, or Literary Assistant. 

tayo +; ad Excellent testimonials.—K. H., 
r 


Wanzen, a PARTNER (active preferred), with 

1,5001., for a PUBLISHING Lees in the CITY. Estab- 
lished in 1963 Net profit last year, 800/. Nearly 1,000/. of liquid 
assets, besides Stock, Copyrights, and Goodwill. Business capable of 
indefinite extension.—Address Principat, 121, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


BOOKKEEPER and CORRESPONDENT.—Short- 
hand Writer seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Good references. Mode- 
tate salary.—W., 172, High-road, Balham, S. W. 


FS BYRON—SHELLEY—KEATS ESSAY 
COMPETITION send addressed halfpenny wrapper to Rosz Marr 
Caawsnay, Bwich, as Six Prize Essays, 7d. the Set.—DOMES- 


60, Hereford-road, 











TORERVICE f for GENTLE OMEN. ByR.M.C. Cloth, 2 Plates, 1s.— 
RP ANASIA SIA. By 8. Williams, “With Preface and ‘Thesis by 
wv 8. 





str FRENCH.—An ENGLISH MASTER 
(Gov. Certif. and London Matric.) of many years’ experience in 
Pun Paris SEEKS a POSITION in a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. Subjects: 
ch, Science, Literature, Shorthand.—Address M. Z., 49, Lower 
Helgrave-strect, 1 London, S. W. 


Pparriey INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON. 


pWANTED, an ASSISTANT ART 3 MASTER, qualified under the 
egulations of the Science and Art Department, and also specially 
qualified to ‘Teach Modelling in Clay and Wood Carving. Salary 
regs not less than 156/. per annum. 
Apple a oy be obtained. 
$ mus! ‘ived 
tagleuher on received by the Szcrerany on or before 





XUM 





jCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART, STOUR. 
IDGE.— WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT 
MAS’ ree holding Art Certificates in Group I and Science Certificates 
in Subjects I., IL., and III, to GIVE INSTRUCTION for FOUR HOURS 
DAILY. Candidates should state qualifications and salary required, and 
enclose (original) testimonials. Salary guaranteed not less than 100/.— 
A. W. Worrutneton, Hon. Sec., Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

gp es age and gpengpercee LECTURER in BIOLOGY. 

The Council As epered to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTU RER in BIOLOGY. at a stipend of 120/. per annum. 
It is necessary that Candidates should have a special knowledge of 
Botany —Applications, together with printed copies of testimonials 
and references, should be sent in on or before September the 20th. 
further:information apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 





REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHEN/ZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 





ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about Eighteen VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will 

be held on the 7th SEPTEMBER, If —For information apply to the 
Bunsar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 








{ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF 
ap etiaie raped in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The uncil is oye ag to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY and 
POLITICAL ECONO The stipend of the Lecturer will be 2v0/. per 
annum.—Applications, together with printed copies of testimonials and 
references, should be sent in on or before September the 20th. For 
further information apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892 


RUSSIAN wishes for Afternoon CONVERSA- 


TION PRACTICE with a cultivated Literary Englishman.— 
Address A. F., 44, Chancery- -lane, W. Cc. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
Pelt ae ELOCUTION —Miss LOUISA DREWRY 

can TAKE ONE or TWO more SCHOOL-CLASSES, or Read with 
ee Pupils, alone or in parties.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, 














[DPRAWING.— —A Lady Exhibitor and Medallist 
of R. A. and S. K., experienced in Teaching, winds to give 
DRAWING LESSONS in the neighbourhood of London. Drawing 
from Life and Nature, in Oil or Water Colour, Models, Perspective, &c. 
—M. C., 10, Matheson-road, West Kensington, London, WwW. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
segneiir five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
oe of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 

Jrawings ae of Fearing and handling the various materials, Peas 
wood-blocks, too! ¢., in use for the New Processes. — VACATION 
August 15th to September 19th.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, Trebovir-road, 

South Kensington, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE.—Advanced 

and Elementary Classes. —The NEXT TERM will Commence TUESDAY, 

September 20th. Prospectuses, &c., on application.—A separate House 
adjoining for Resident Pupils. 


DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 
(LADIES), Forest Hill, Sydenham, S.E. Principals—Mrs. TODD 
and Rey. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head Mistress—Miss TUDD (Girton), 
Cambridge. Profs. Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Loman, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT 

TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September tg eee 
for Prospectus to Miss Heten E. Baynes (late Scholar of Somerville 
Hall, Oxford). Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth 
Palace; Professor Ruskin, LL. Brantwood, Coniston; Professor 
Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B. ; and others. 


FENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 
hysical exercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, 
EPORTMENT, Military, Musical, and Swedish 

Foil or Rapier, Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. The 

Exercises are a careful selection, approved by medical authority. 

ee and Colleges attended.—For terms address 57, Uverdale-road, 




















ives LESSONS in 
Drill, Fencing with 





Cetstan PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 
(LADIES’ DIVISION). 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 
Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction, 
Private Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and 
Shela Collections of the Crystal Palace being utilized for practical 
education. 
Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Iastructors. 
There is a Junior Section, with inclusive fee. 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEXT TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 5. 
1. Mechanical Course. 
2. Civil Engineering Section 
3. Colonial ee rn For "Preliminary Practical Training of Young 
Men for Colonial L' 
Electrical En, 
Pros) roe 0: 
Crys' ce. 


ain. Marine and Mining Divisions. 
the undersigned, the Library, next Byzantine Court, 
. K, J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
oui i 1 Department. 





EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will Commence on WEDNESDAY, October 
5th. Art Classes in Sapa with the Training School are Open to 
the Public on payment of fees. ‘The Classes for Men and Women 
Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament and the 
Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Composition, 
and include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, 
and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the Figure 

Candidates for admission who are not already registered as Students 
of the School must have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
Freehand Drawing. Admission Examinations will be held at the 
School on Tuesday, September 27th and October 11th, at 11.45 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals 
serie the Session. 

plication for information as to Fees and for admission should be 
mai e in writing to the Secrerary, Department of Science and Art, 8.W., 
or on and after October Sth personally to the Recisrrar, at the School; 
Exhibition-road, 8. W. 

by order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 

The NINETEENTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 10. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees 

in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Phy: sical: Chemical, Biological, 

Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 

=o ng Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical 





wT ne followi ing eeepeenes may be had free from the Secrerary :— 
r Regular Day Students. 
2 ior Occasional and Evening Students. 
& For. Medical Students. 


O GIRL STUDENTS and HIGH SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS.—LADY OFFERS HOME to above. Convenient and 
charming situation. Every care and comfort. Social and literary ad- 
vantages. Highest references. Moderate terms. One or two children 
of parents abroad. Country home also.—Mrs. b., Westerton’s Library 
Knightsbridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR, 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter. ) 
ae R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Subjec Professors. 
GREEK, wid ue Roberts, M.A., late Fellow 








of King’s College, 


AT IN. —E. Y Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Less and GERMAN.—Frederic Spencer, M.A. (Camb.), Phil. Doc. 
(Leipzig). 

ENGLISH. Bone Principal. 

PHILOSOPHY.—E. Keri Evans, M.A., 
University. 

MATHEMATICS. —G. B. Mathews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

idee OY Morris Jones, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, 


Oxford. 
WELSH HISTORY.—Lecturer, J. E. Lloyd, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 
PHYSICS.—Andrew Gray, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
piso tLe —J.J. Dobbie, M.A. D.S8c., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 


late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 


rsit 
en W. Phillips, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.), late Scholar 
of St. an 's College, Cambridge. 
ZO :Y.—Lecturer, Philip J. White, M.B. (Edin.). 
AGRICULTURE.—Lecturer, Douglas A. Gilchrist, B.Sc. (Edin.). 
With Eight Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators. 

The NEXT SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 4th, 1892. Inclusive 
Tuition Fee, 101 a year. Registration Fee, ll. 1s. Laboratory Fees 
additional, on the scale of 1/. Is. per term for six hours a week. ‘The 
College possesses extensive and well-equipped Laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The average cost of living (including College ee fees) at Bangor 
for the Session (33 weeks) is from 30/. to 40l, A list of registered 
Lodging-houses is kept at the College A Hall of Residence for Women 
was opened in October, 1888.—For detailed informatica as to Courses, 
Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., apply Le 5 Secretary and 
Registrar. . LLOYD, M.A. 

Bangor, May 28, 1892. 


GUS, HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
JT sHIPs.—two Open Scholarships in Arts (100 Guineas and 50 
Guineas) and Two Open Scholarships in Science (125 Guineas jand 
50 Guineas) are offered for C sompetition on TUESDAY, September 27th, 
and the Two Following Days.—For further particulars apply to ‘the 
DEAN. 








(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN, 


Subj f E: ‘ion may be selected from any seven out of 
ome -nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the Degree. The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber- 
ea Beaford, pelfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, og nt Inverness, Leeds, r, Live 
or Loug Newcastle-on- yee, et Paisley. ” 


r Prospectus, &e., “apply to the Sxcrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, B. 











LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General sas of Lectures on Zoology by Prof. W. F. R. 
WELDON, M.A .8., commences on WE DNESDAY, October 4, at 
1 P.M. These yams are intended to meet the requirements of 
Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of London. 

A Special Course of Lectures on Animal Variation, addressed to 
Senior Students who intend So pereee Original Investigations in 
Zoology, will be Pres in te taae erm 

- ¥ J. M. HORSBURGH, 





M.A., Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 3. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m., by Mr. S. J. HUTCHIN- 
SON, Dental Surgeon to University College Hospital. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 
Out-Patients are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 
eighteen being resident, as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric 
Assistant, &c., are filled up by competition during the year, and these, 
as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, are open to Students of the 
Hospital without extra fee.—Prospectuses, with full information as to 
Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, 
w.c. E. A. SCHAFER, F.R.8., Dean. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





S* BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN 
oF THE CoLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on October 3rd, and continue 
till July, 1893. 

Fee for the whole course, 18/. 18s., or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 51. 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further ees apply to the Warpen or THE CoLtEcE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively worth 
150/., 751., 75l., 501., and 20/. each, tenable for One Year, will be COM- 
PETED FOR in SEPTEMBER, 1892, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship 
of the value of 75/. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of suftici 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of 751. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) 
in Biology and Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five Years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical School. 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50/., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty Years of age (if of sufti- 
cient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. The questions 
for the Scholarship of 1501. will be of about the range required for 
Honours in the London University Preliminary Scientific inati 
and those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the Pass questions in that Examination. The JEAFFRESON 
EXHIBITION, value 20/., will be competed for at the same time. ‘The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following Languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1892. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 

ding the E. ination. The E ination for these Scholarships 
will be held on September 26, 1892. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 

the Warpen or tHe Cotiece, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C 























T., GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on SATURDAY, October 1st, 
— an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. BOWLES, 
at4 P.M. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
Competition in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value 145!., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as bond /ide first-year Students during the current 


year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of 501., open to all Students commencing 
their Studies. 

3. ‘Two Scholarships, value 85/., for Students who, having been signed 
oy for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
M.B., have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The 
William Brown 100] Exhibition; the William Brown 40/. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32/.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s. ; the Treasurer's Prize, value 
101. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes, for first, second, and third year 
Students, of 10/. 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Acland 
Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 


1ze 

All Hospital Appointments, including the four House Physicianships 
and four House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Cierkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Seve id appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 1001 and board and lodging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
mittee. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 3, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. D.C.L, LL.D. F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 1501. and 60). re- 
spectively, open to First-year Students, will be offered for competition 
The Examination will be held on September 28, 29, and 30, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, 
or Zoology, at the option of the Candidates. 

paren and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved aes s is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Med: Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 


who receive Students into their houses. 
Prospectuses and all pectionlers may be obtained from the Medi 
Secretary, Mr. Grorce Renp.e. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


SESSION 1892-93. 





Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. D.C.L. 
Lord Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HUNTLY. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. 





The UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494, possesses under its Charters the amplest 
privileges claimed or enjoyed by any Academic Institution, It confers Degrees in ARTS, MEDICINE, 
SCIENCE, LAW, and DIVINITY, and also grants the Diploma in PUBLIC HEALTH, under conditions 
found detailed in the ‘ Calendar,’ 

In the case of Students preparing for the Indian and Home Civil Service, the general Course of 
Instruction has been found useful and advantageous, as is showr by the circumstance that, in the former 
of these Services, FIFTY-THREE of the Valuable Appointments thereto belonging have, since 1856, 
fallen to students trained at the University of Aberdeen, 

In Medicine at the Army Medical School at Netley, Twenty Aberdeen Graduates have come ont 
First Men in the course of Fifty-eight Sessions. 

The Ordinances of the Scottish Universities Commissioners of 1889, regulating Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, come into force at the beginning of the ensuing Winter Session. By these 
Ordinances considerable changes have been made in the Curriculum of Study, 





FACULTY OF ARTS. 
HE NEXT SESSION in this Faculty commences 17th Octonrr, 1892, and closes 
3lst MARCH, 1893. 
CLASSES AND PROFESSORS. 
Moral Philosophy—Prof. FYFE, M.A. 
Natural History—Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, MD. 


F 


Greek—Prof. HARROWER, M.A. | 

Latin—Prof. RAMSAY, M.A. 

English Language and Literature— Prof. MINTO, M.A. | D.Sc. 
—. | Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.D. F.L.S. 

| 

| 


Natural Philosophy—Prof. NIVEN, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Logic—Prof. MINTO, M.A. LL.D Oriental Languages—Prof. KENNEDY, B.D. 

The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) will now be conferred after a Course of Instruction and Examination 
extending over Three Winter Sessions, or Two Winter and Three Summer Sessions, Candidates for the Degree must 
attend Full Courses in at least Seven Subjects, and be Examined in these Subjects. The number of ‘‘ options” available 
among the Subjects enables the Curriculum to be adapted to the varying requirements of each Student. There is also 
provision for Special Courses for the Degree of M.A. with Honours. 


Mathematics—Prof. PIRIE, M.A. 








FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
In the Faculty of Science, the Degrees granted are BACHELOR of SCIENCE (B.Sc.) and DOCTOR of SCIENCE 
(D.Se.). The Course of Study extends over not less than Three Years, and must embrace at least Seven of the Subjects 
prescribed for Examination, Four of which must be taken in this University, and Three may be taken in any other Institu- 


tion, or under Teachers recognized by the University Court. 








FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1892, begins OcTOBER 11th, 


In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are:—BACHELOR of MEDICINE (M.B.) and BACHELOR of 
SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be taken together, DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M.D.) and MASTER of SURGERY 
The New Regulations are Binding on all Students who begin their Medical Studies in or after this Winter 


(Ch.M.). - 
Session. The Curriculum extends over Five Years, Two of which must be sed in this University. The Cost of Matricu- 


lation, Class and Hospital Fees for the whole Curriculum, exclusive of the Fees for the Degrees, is about 80/. : 
eae aw of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main branches of Medical 
Aeutoney Seat. REID, M.D. F.R.C.S. Materia Medica—Prof. CASH, M.D. F.R.S. 
Natural History — Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. Pathology—Prof. HAMILTON, M.B. F.R.C.S.E. 
seat Practice of Medicine—Prof. FINLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Surgery—Prof. OGSTON, C.M. M.D. 
Midwifery—Prof. STEPHENSON, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Prof. HAY, M.D. 





Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.D. F.L.S. 
Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Physics—Prof. NIVEN, D.Sc. F.R.S. | 
Physiology—Prof. M‘WILLIAM, M.D. j ; 
Practical Classes in connexion with the above Chairs are conducted by the Professors, in Laboratories furnished with 
all the necessary appliances ; and opportunities are afforded to Students and Graduates to extend their practical know- 
ledge and engage in original research. 7 : nae ae rt 
Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by Lecturers appointed by the University Court. | 
Clincal Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, the Royal Lunatic Asylum, the Sick bee el 
Hospital, the City (Fever) Hospital, the General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution, and the Ophthalmic 
Institution. c 
Important Additions have recently been made to the University Buildings in the form of well-equipped Laboratorieal 
the Departments of Physiology, Zoology, Geology, Materia Medica, Public Health, and Bacteriology, and further University 
Extension will shortly be carried out at a contemplated cost of 80,0000. OF die ree > 
A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may 
had on application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 





BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In the Faculty of Arts there are 250 Bursaries of the aggregate annual value of 4,678/., 9 Scholarships and Fellowships 


of the aggregate annual value of 725/., and 16 Prizes of the annual value of 282/. i 
In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 46, and of the 
aggregate annual value of 1,031/. : : 18701 
In the Faculty of Divinity there are 38 Bursaries, 1 Scholarship, and 3 Prizes, of an aggregate annual value of 870/. 
gate annual value of 208/. ana 
0 


In the Faculty of Law there are 7 Bursaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggre; 
A University Education and Degree are thus placed within the reach of many Students who are unable 


requirements of the expensive education at the older English Universities. 





the Courses of Instruction given, Degrees 
and Fellowships, 


4d. by post; 


Full and Official Information regarding the University, i 
granted in Arts, Divinity, Medicine, and Science, Conditions of Bursaries, Scholarships, 
and the Examination Papers will be found in ‘The University Calendar,’ price 2s., or 2s. 
and Supplement, price 6¢. Published by A. King & Co., University Press, Aberdeen. 

ALEXANDER STEWART, D,D., Secretary of Senatus, 
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SS 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
‘AL CLASSES are held in the Subjects required for the PRE- 
LIMINARY —- and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) 
NATION: 
the whole Course, Ten Guineas. 
‘A Special Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Examination. 
These Classes will commence in October, and are not confined to 
Students of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
OS RR Re I 


Terms on & ory 
a and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


meekth ieee on oe terms. 
ES on lication. 
U & CO. 37, 80 0-SQU. 


EW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (No. 78) 
OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
now offered at Greatly Reduced Prices 
(52 pages}, sent gratis and post free to any address, 
includes many important Works in ‘Travel, History, Biography, &c., 
The eology, 7 Anaiing. Sport and Natural History, 
zines, and over 1,400 Cheap Novels. 
A SPECIAL CATA OGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, Ly hua 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature, post free. 


Dovetas & Fov ts, Booksellers, 9, Castle-street, eee 








Oo AUTHORS and SOLICITOR S,— 
Mr.H. A. Cavevight Vals ations. will be appr uh Rivington), 

list in eae go ll_be happy to undertake the 
VALUATION, of Sites AR RTY for Probate, Transfer, and 
other pu’ pieces efi Lipoasy inviawmomeeea Partnerships to 
bond fide oerespondents on application.—8t. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 


gate-hill, E.C 
R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC. 








of Publishi Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property spas conducted. Safe Opinions 
est references. Consultations 


ed. Twenty years’experience. Hig! 
rks. Paternoster-row, Ec 


T° AUTHORS, EDITORS, &c.—The METRO- 
POLITAN PRINTING WORKS, Dean-street, Fetter-lane, PRINTS 
JOURNALS, &e. ; 
the cost of pr 


TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PRINTED and ‘PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to unde take the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Neweponera 





collects Advertisements giving a profit or reducing 
3 &c. Estimates free. 








MUPte 8 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





MUDIE’S —— oo 


Books can be exch it the Subscrib 
by ~es Library  oentheeng 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


in London 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
_All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 








Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of pan mn ‘Minutes ‘of I Evidence, 
&c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Forei _ 
Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon i 
premises for Ealsceee amen free. Advertising and Publishin, 

ments 2759. ph, “ Africanism, fon 


Tas REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK neces: to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


Tas AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
ble for its i Collection of Reproducti from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Direr, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
4.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 

FRENCH ART.—A Selection from Pictures in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg, and numerous Examples from recent Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 

















AUTOGRAVURE, 


“A well-deserved Medal is gained by the extremely successful auto- 
gravure made by the Autotype Company, after Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
picture ‘ Outward Bound.’ It is satisfactory to see an English Com- 
pany achieving quite as great success in photo-engraving as has been 
reached by any of the plates of the Goupil Company in Paris.”—From 
Notice of the Photographic Society’s Exhibition, the Zimes, Sept. 28th, 
1691. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 
Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
Fublished by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 








Catalogues. 


L LI =S§ & ELVE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each. 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


T° BOOKBUYERS. — The ANNUAL CLEAR- 

ANCE CATALOGUE, SEPTEMBER, of valuable Surplus Books 

Withdrawn from W. H. Smith & Son’s Subscription int and New 

Books, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now reat: and will be sent 

tes free upon Spplioation to W. H. Sourru & Son, Library Department, 
68, Strand, London, W.C. 








geet EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ae Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
G. and R. Cruikshank, P| iz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 


nts on cest Collection offered for Sale in the World. a 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
yatrern T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





U. MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church - street, 
Paddin on Green, London, W. 

CATALOGUE (52 Pp MY - tter-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS free on 
pplication. Specialities, Well-Bound Works, America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, arly Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions, 

wlandson, , Cruikshank , Doyle, Phiz, Tilustrated Books generally. 
‘Libraries Purchased, 








aes of English _—. for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Hog 8,1s. Prosp ‘Lists of Books on Sale, postage 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


L°o8D f = NON ¥- S&S O° N. 


By kind permission I am preducing a fine large BRONZE MEDAL 
of LORD TENNYSON, in order that the Portrait of his Lordship may 
be preserved in a metallic and everlasting form. 

The Medal will be of the finest workmanship, and limited to 500 
brilliant Proof Specimens at 7s. 6d. each. Velvet-lined Cases for same 
2s. 6d. extra. 








Will be ready in 14 days. 





Persons desirous of having their names entered as Subscribers for 
Specimens please address by letter 
Mr. Rocuet_tr Tuomas, 
Worthgate House, Highbury Park, London. 


Under the patronage of H.M. the Queen and Royal Family. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered ina Private Family. Central position. Close to 
Common, three minutes’ from S.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


CO eretgnttay eats (near the Railway Station, and 
apy ety situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 

Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &e., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14} acres of — charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360/. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c.,may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrett, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who ew recommends the property. 











Sale by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT. : 
Photographic Apparatus and Miscellaneous Property. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 9, at half- -past 12 o'clock precisely, First-Class 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS by some of the best makers—Opera 
and Race Glasses—Books—Microscopes and Slides—Object Glasses— 
Galvanic, Telegraphic, and Electrical A Fishing 
‘Tackle—Natural History nd Miscell Property. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

















Now ready, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


T H E N 4 EVIE W. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE.—No. 40. 

A FRENCH VIEW of the LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. By Joseph 
Reinach, Editor of La République Francaise. 

The RUSSIAN ADVANCE in the PAMIRS. By Prof. Vambéry. 

MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. By Albert D. Vandam. 

A MONKEY’S ACADEMY in AFRICA. By Prof. R. L. Garner. 

The RENAISSANCE in its BROADER ASPECTS. By John Addington 
Symonds. 

EXPERIMENTS in THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick. 


By Prof. Max Miiller. 
to PROFESSIONAL 


“BRIGHT EYES and DARK EYES.” 

The RELATION of GENERAL CULTURE 
SUCCESS. By the late Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

A PLEA for the ENGLISH SILK INDUSTRY. 
Linton. 

The FORERUNNERS of COLUMBUS. By Karl Blind. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. By Edward Copping. 

ACTORS and AUDTENCES, FRENCH and ENGLISH. 
Febvre, Vice-doyen de la Comédie Frangaise. 

LITERATURE. By Edmund Gosse. 


Longmans, Green & Co. London. 


By Mrs. Lynn 


By Frédéric 


~ 
- 
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T° ENGLISH READERS ABROAD. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, Eng- 
lish, American, Colonial, and Conti Pp and 
Export Agents, having unrivalled facilities for the ition by post of 
Prepaid Urders for Magazines and Periodicals, both English and Foreign, 
will, on receipt of List of Publications gyrate Xba bog = on which 
they can be regularly De es by post 
‘They are now publishing tr. William Black’s Popular Novels in an 
entirely New, Revised, and Cheap (Half-Crown) Edition. Publishers of 
the Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. monthly ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. monthly ; 
the Publishers’ Circular, 14d. weekly ; the Fishing Gazette, for Anglers, 
2d. weekly; Fashions of To-day, with superb Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d. 
facia &e. sais Lists of their a St lications sent post free, and 
prompt information given respecting Subscription Ka! Magaz 

and Periodicals generally. = . 7 — _ 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 923, SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 7-11. 


CYCLONE of APRIL 29 in MAURITIUS. 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham, C.M.G 


The Jit for LANC meri oe a ‘BU RMA-CHINA RAILWAY. By 
Holt S. Hallett. With Map. 


An oaveueiaas T in HOLIDAYS. By H. Preston-Thomas, 
“UNO DE MILLE.” By Wallace Bruce. 
The DIVINATION-STONE of KALI: LOVE and CRIME in INDIA. 
TITLES, and a DIGRESSION—or TWO. By Arnold Haultain. 
GAMES. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
HOLY WAZAN. By Walter B. Harris. 
The AGRICULTURAL INTEREST and the EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 
By Warneford Moffatt. 
WHAT NEXT? 
Ww illiam Blackw ‘ood & | Sons, s, Bdinburgh and London. 

















By the Lieut.-Governor 





ue NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1892. 

The CONTEST for the PRESIDENCY. 

In Ce weld of “SHORT SERVICE.” 
3 : 

The RELEASE of ARABI. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

An ANGLO-SAXON OLYMPIAD. By J. Astley Cooper. 

The LAST GREAT ROMAN. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M P. 

GLOBE-TROTTING in NEW ZEALAND. By the Countess of Galloway. 

SWANTON MILL. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

The FRENCH EMPRESS and the GERMAN WAR: 
Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B. G.C.M.G 

The ITALIAN COLONY on the RED SEA. Ry the Marquis A. di San 
Giuliano (Member of the Italian Parliament). 

The PROTECTIVE COLOUR in ANIMALS. By the Rev. B. G. Johns 

CARLYLE and the “ ROSE-GODDESS.” By George Strachey (British 
Minister Resident at Dresden). 

SOME TALK about CLERGYMEN. By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

A ZOLLVEREIN of the BRITISH DOMINIONS. ky Sir Julius 
Vogel, K.C.M.G. (late Premier of New Zealand). 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 





By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
By General sir John Adye, 


a Reply. By 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


TH E CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
An AMERICAN VIEW of HOME RULE and FEDERATION. By 
Albert Shaw. 
The GROWTH of INDUSTRIAL PEACE. By John Rae. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY as a THEOLOGIAN. By Prof. Sanday, D.D 
CANINE MORALS and MANNERS. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 
EDWARD VL.: Spoilers of Schools. By Arthur F. Leach. 
TALENT and GENIUS on the STAGE. By George Barlow. 
FLORA SACRA, By A. E. P. R. Dowling. 
EVOLUTION not REVOLUTION in MODERN WARFARE. By 
Spenser Wilkinson. 
The LAST DECADE of the LAST CENTURY. By Prof. J. W. Hales. 
The STRATEGIC VALUE of EGYPT. By Major Otto Wachs. 
LETTER to the EDITOR. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
Isbister & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


perrnes® of EDUCATION 
No. 278, for SEPTEMBER. 
1. The GRAMMAR SCHOOLS of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Dr. J. G. Fitch. 





NEW OPENINGS in the TEACHING PROFESSION. 
PRESENT-DAY HANDWRITING. By John Jackson. 
The GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOY. Part Il. By Emily Miall. 
SCHOOL CHAPELS and CHAPLAINS. 
The TEACHING of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—Modern Greek—Auricular Language Teach- 
ing—Set Books and Privileged Editions—A Clough Memorial. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES—NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
FOREIGN NOTES :—France—Germany—Cape Colony—New Zealand. 
. REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 
12. SCHOOLS and UNIVERSIT 
13. TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 
Offices, 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


YHE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
Conducted with the assi e of 
REGINALD W. MACAN, M.A., at Cxford. 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., at Cambridge. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1892. 

ORGANIZING SECONDARY “EDUCATION: Secondary 
Schools. By Sir George Young, Charity Commission (En 
dowed School Department). 

The YORKSHIRE CULLEGE. With Three Illustrations. 

HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS of SCHOOLS. By J. H. Yoxall, 
General Secretary of the National Union of Teachers. 

The TEACHING of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Caroline E. 
Rigg, Principal of the Datchelor Training College. 

The OXFORD SUMMER MEETING. By M. E. Sadler, M.A. 
Secretary to the Committee of Delegates for University 
> sana By the Rey. Prof. W. W. Skeat, 

YNICLES. the Rey. ‘0 e 
as ha ay NEW Oe! Ic. By St. George Stock, M.A.—The 
SCIENCE of EDUCATION. sy H. G.N. 

EDUCATION for the COLONIES. 

tNGLISH SLOYD. 

The MONTH. 

NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 

Price 6d. ; post free, 7d. ; Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d 
London: 2, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. wae gilt, with Photogravure 
its, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
SIR GEORGE "GREY, K.C.B. 


By W. L. REES. 


*.* A First Large Edition is exhausted, a 
Second Edition this day. 





By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


The CUCKOO in the NEST. In 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [September 15, 





By MAY CROMMELIN. 


MR. and MRS. HERRIES: a Novel. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 6s. (This day. 





By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. In 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. [September 5, 





By S. BAYARD DOD. 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. In 


crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. [This day. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The account of the gypsies 
is well done, and Helen is a finely drawn and attractive 
character.” 
The Publishers’ Circular says:—‘‘A stirring romance, 
interesting from start to finish.” 





By CANON POTTER, M.A. 


The GERM GROWERS : the Strange 


Adventures of Robert Easterley and John Wilbraham, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. [/n September. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


The WEB of the SPIDER: a Story 
of New Zealand Adventure. By H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood. [This day. 

The Spectator says :—“‘ It is not only vigorous fiction, but 

a work of art.” 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The FATE of FENELLA. By 


Twenty-four well-known Authors. With 70 Illustrations 
and Authors’ Autographs. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
[This day. 
The Academy says :—** Entertaining and clever...... An in- 
genious success. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ As a feat. of collaboration 
it exceeds any other masterpiece on record.” 





By AMELIA E. BARR. 


LOVE FOR AN HOUR IS LOVE FOR 


EVER. By the Author of ‘Jan Veddar's Wife.’ In 
crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. (This day. 


By MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 


A WAKING. Cheap Edition. In 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Jn September. 

“In this noble story Mrs. Spender takes her place in the 
front rank of living English novelists.”—Liverpocl Mercury. 





In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. with numerous IIlustrations, 


BYGONE ENGLAND. Social Studies 


in its Historic Dewars and Highways. By WILLIAM 
ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. [Jn September, 


OVER 66,000 VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD OF 
THIS SERIES. 


FAMOUS WOMEN of the FRENCH 
COURT. By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Each 
Volume printed on fine paper, in crown 8vo. cloth gilt 
and gilt top, with Portrait, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


The YOUTH of the DUCHESS of 


ANGOULEME. 


The DUCHESS of ANGOULEME and 


the TWO RESTORATIONS. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXER- 


CISES. Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples, con- 
sisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from 
Examination Papers. Crown 8vo. 357 pp. 3s. With 
Answers, 3s. 6d. 

*,* The Exercises have been selected from numerous 
sources, and the Work specially adapted for Pupil Teachers’ 
Examinations, Students in Training, Candidates for Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Scottish University and Local Examinations, 
and for Civil and Indian Service Candidates. 

“This is one of the finest collections of arithmetical ex- 
amples that we have seen. Whether used for class examina- 
tion purposes, or for daily testing, or for home work, the 
book is equally useful.”—Schoolmaster. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





MA sco tan TICS. 


Just published, 
| MENSURATION. 128 pp. cloth, Is, 
Also in Two Parts. 


PP eee I. S aeaeoes and TRIANGLES. Paper, 
t 
Part II. CIRCLES and SOLIDS. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


Answers to each Part may be had, price 2d, each. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By C. Smith, 
Lipo ag II., III. Feap. 6d. each. Answers to ditto, 
. each, 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. By Francis Cuth- 
BERTSON, M.A., LL.D. Sixth Edition. 1s. 6d. 





BLACKWOODS’ ELEMENTARY GRAM- 
MAR and COMPOSITION. Based on the Analysis of 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALY- 
SIS of SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, Para- 
phrasing, Figures of Speech, and Prosody. For Senior 
Pupils and — -Teachers. New Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 

‘*One of the best ond soundest: productions on analysis of 
sentences we have yet met with.”—Schoolmaster. 


DR. CURRIE’S ENGLISH PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Fifty-third Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


Sentences. With a Chapter on Word-Building and | 
Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Feap. 
8vo. ls. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


| STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. rn. p. ree and 
Explanato Revised by the PHELP, 
Handy Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. os School Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 
“The very model of the ony required by students,” 
‘chool Board Chronicle, 
‘‘ Deserves a place in every English school, whether boys 
or girls.”— Westminster Review. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S MANUAL of ENG. 
| LISH PROSE LITERATURE. Third Edition, Revised, 
PROFESSOR MINTO’S CHARACTER. 


ISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, from CHAUCER to 
SHIRLEY. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 





DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY TEXT- 
BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twelfth Edition, | 
Revised and Enlarged by Professor LAPWORTH, 
Birmingham. 2s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of | 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged, by 
the SAME. Third Edition. 5s, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 


| DR. PAGE'S INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


| of GEOLOGY. With Engravings. Twelfth Edition, 
| — and almost entirely Rewritten, by the SAME. 
3s. 6d. 


| DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 


| GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, with Glossary. 7s. 6d. 





GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh Thousand, Revised. 7s. 6d. 


DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-fifth Thousand, Revised. 3s. 


GHOGRAPHY. 
DR. MACKAY’S MANUAL of MODERN | DR. MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE GEO- 


GRAPHY. Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 


DR. MACKAY’S OUTLINES of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. One Hundred and Kighty-eighth 
Thousand, 1s, 





A MANUAL of PALHZONTOLOGY. By H. 
ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. DSe. F.G.S., &¢., 


Aberdeen; and RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. F.G.S., 
&c. Third Edition, entirely Rewritten and greatly 
Enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the | 


EARTH. By the SAME AUTHOR. With a Glossary | 
and Index. 10s. 6d. 


Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of | 


PALHONTOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 


| PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S MANUAL of 
——— Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 


_ PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S TEXT-BOOK 
of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 
| PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S INTRODUC- 


TORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition. 


| With Engravings, 3s. 





ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin | 
Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. 
POTTS, M.A. LL.D., and the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy 


Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By 
the SAME AUTHOR. Fifth Edition. 3s. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. 
CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. F.R.G.S.I., &c. Re- 
vised and brought down to Date by C. M. AIKMAN, 
M.A. B.Sc. Feap. &vo. (In preparation, | 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- | 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sir C. A. 
CAMERON. Revised and entirely Rewritten by C. M. 
AIKMAN. With Engravings. ls. | 





London: HUTCHINSON & Co, Paternoster-square. 


Tenth Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 
| 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


From the Edition by Sir | 


LATIN AND GREEK LANGUAGES. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS for COL- 
LEGES, SCHOOLS, and dy Sage STUDENTS. With 
ag and Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE. By JOHN ROSS, M.A. Third Edition. 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
Rev. JOHN GERARD. Second Edition. 3s. 





Shortly will be published, 
‘MANURES and the PRINCIPLES of 
MANURING. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A. B.Sc. F.R.S.E. 
F.1.C. F.C.S., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, 
West of Scotland Technical College, Examiner in Che- 
mistry, University of Glasgow, &c. Crown 8vo. 


FARMYARD MANURE: its Nature, Com- 
position, and Treatment. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 





BLACKWOOD'S ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS embrace Standard, Geographical, and Historical 
Readers, Standard Authors, Poetry for Recitation, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Text-Cards, &¢, 





*.* A Complete Catalogue will be forwarded to Head Teachers on application, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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HISTORIES OF LITERATURE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. 
CRAIK. TENTH EDITION. 7s. 6d. 


GREEK LITERATURE. By F. B. 
JEVONS, M.A. SECOND EDITION. 8s. 6d. 

“Beyond all question the BEST HISTORY of Greek literature 
hitherto published.” —Spectator, 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. 

C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. FIFTH EDITION. 8s. 6d. 

“FuLt of good scholarship and good criticism.” 

Atheneum. 
SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By MM. CRUTTWELL and BANTON. In 
1 vol. complete, 10s. 6d.; or in Two Parts—Part I., 
ROMAN THOUGHT, 6s.; Part II., ROMAN STYLE, 
5s. SECOND EDITION. 





WORKS by W. RAMSAY, M.A., 
Late Professor of Humanity, University of Glasgow. 
In crown 8vo. cloth. 


LROMAN ANTIQUITIES (A 
Manual of), FOURTEENTH EDITION. 88. 6d. 


9, ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (An Ele- 
mentary Manual of), EIGHTH EDITION. 4s. 


3, LATIN PROSODY (A Manual of). 
SEVENTH EDITION. 5s. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES of 
the ARYAN PEOPLES. A Manual of Comparative 
Philology and the Earliest Culture. By Dr. O. 
SCHRADER. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by F. B. JEVONS, M.A. Handsome cloth, 21s. 

“Dr. SCHRADER’S great work.” — Times. 
“It would be hard to find any book more to be recom- 
mended to the early student in Philology and Prehistoric 

Archeology.” —Classical Review. 


FLEMING’S VOCABULARY of 
PHILOSOPHY : Psychological, Ethical, Metaphysical. 
Revised and largely Reconstructed. By H. CALDER- 
WOOD, LL.D., Protessorof Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. FOURTH EDITION. 10s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
—— 


The THRESHOLD of SCIENCE. By 
Prof. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc. F.R.S. With many 
Illustrations. SECOND EDITION, Enlarged. 6s. 

*,* To the New Edition the Author has added an excellent 
Chapter on the SYSTEMATIC ORDER in which Class 
Experiments should be carried out for Educational Purposes. 

“Any one who may still have doubts regarding the value 
of Elementary Science as an organ of education will speedily 
have his doubts dispelled if he takes the trouble to under- 
stand the methods recommended by Dr. ALDER WRIGHT.” 











Nature. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 
Prof. DUPRE, F.R.S., and Dr. WILSON HAKE. 


SECOND EDITION. 7s. 6d. 
“We agree heartily in the system adopted by Drs. Dupré 
and Hake. WILL MAKE EXPERIMENTAL WORK TREBLY 
INTERESTING, BECAUSE INTELLIGIBLE.”—Saturday Review, 


By Prof. A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.C.S., 
Professor of Metallurgy, Glasgow Technical College. 
1 QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (Out- 
lines of). Illustrated. THIRD EDITION, 3s. 
“An admirable little volume.”—Schoolmaster. 


2 QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (Out- 


lines of). With numerous Illustrations. THIRD 
EDITION. 3s. 6d. 
By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A., 
Professor of Biology, University College, Aberystwyth. 

l BIOLOGY (A Text-Book of). Second 
EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. In Two Parts. 
I. VEGETABLE MORPHOLOGY and PHYSIO- 
LOGY. II. ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY and PHYSIO- 
LOGY. With Additional Illustrations. [At press. 


4 The FLOWERING PLANT: First 





Principles of Botany. Specially adapted for Uni- 
versity Local Examinations. With numerous I!lus- 
trations. SECOND EDITION. 3s. 6d. 

“It would be hard to find a Text-Book which would better 
hide the student to an accurate knowledge of modern disco- 
‘riesin Botany. The chapter on the Physiology of Flowers 
orms an admirable résumé.” —Journal of the Linnean Society. 

** Recommended by the National Home Reading Union. 


3, AZOOLOGICAL POCKET-BOOK: 
Synopsis of Animal Classification. Comprisin 
Definitions of the Phyla, Classes, and Orders, wit 
Explanatory Remarks and Tables. By Profs. 
SELENKA and DAVIS. From the Third German 

= Edition. Interleaved for the use of Students. 4s. 

Will prove VERY SERVICEABLE to students.”—Lncet, 





XUM 








WORKS by A. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E. F.R.S.E., &c., 
Professor of Engineering, the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 


In crown 8vo. cloth. 


1. APPLIED MECHANICS. With 
very numerous I]lustrations, and Examination Ques- 
tions. (Just ready. 

*,* Will be found to possess the freshness and “‘ practi- 
amy “ of method which distinguish all Pror. JAMIESON’S 
anuals, 


2. STEAM and STEAM ENGINES 


(A_ Text-Book on). With over 200 Illustrations, 
Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. SIXTH 
EDITION. 7s. 6d. 

‘* Professor Jamieson fascinates the reader by his CLEAR- 
NESS OF CONCEPTION AND SIMPLICITY OF EXPRESSION. His 
treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.”—Athenaum, 

“The BEST BOOK yet published for the use of students.” 

ngineer. 


3. ELEMENTARY MANUAL of 


STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE. With many 
Illustrations, and Examination Questions. SECOND 
EDITION, 3s. 6d 


“ Quite the right sort of book.”— Engineer. 


4. MAGNETISM andELECTRICITY. 
With 246 Illustrations, and Examination Questions. 
SECOND EDITION. 3s. 6d. 

“Teachers are to be congratulated on having such a 

THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY TEXT-BoOK at their disposal.” 

Nature, 
*,* A German version of this work may also be had. 


5. ELECTRICAL RULES and 
TABLES (A Pocket-Book of) for the Use of Electricians 
and Engineers. By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., and Prof. 
JAMIESON. EIGHTH EDITION. Pocket size, 
leather, 8s. 6d, 


““ WONDERFULLY PERFECT.”—Electrician, 





By W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE, C.E. LL.D. F.R.S., 
Late Reg. Prof. of Civil Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow. 


Thoroughly Revised by W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 
Sec. to the Inst. of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 


In crown 8vo. cloth. 


1lAPPLIED MECHANICS. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 12s. 6d. 


2,>CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 1és. 


3.The STEAM ENGINE. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 12s. 6d. 


4. MACHINERY and MILLWORK. 
SIXTH EDITION. 12s. 6d. 


5. USEFUL RULES and TABLES. 
bg eialamaae for Electricians. SEVENTH EDITION. 
6. A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


FOURTH EDITION. 9s. 
*,* The ‘Mechanical Text-Book,’ by Prof. Rankine and 
E. F. Bamber, C.E., was designed as an INTRODUCTION to 
the above Series of Manuals. 


MARINE ENGINEERING: a Manual 
on the Designing, Construction, and Working of 
Marine Machinery. By A. E. 
With many Illustrations, TENTH EDITION. 18s, 

“In the three-fold capacity of enabling a student to learn 
how to design, construct, and work a modern Marine Steam 

Engine, Mr. Seaton’s Manual has No RIVAL.” — Times. 


The STABILITY of SHIPS. By Sir 
E. J. REED, K.C.B. F.R.S. Cloth, 25s. 


BOILERS, MARINE and LAND: 
their Construction and Strength. By T. W. TRAILL, 
M.Inst.C.E. F.E.R.N., Engineer Surveyor-in-Chief to 
the Board of Trade. SECOND EDITION. Cloth or 
leather, 12s. 

‘“‘A MOST USEFUL VOLUME, supplying information to be 
had nowhere else.” —Engineer, 


STEAM-BOILERS: their Defects, 
Management, and Construction. By R. D. MUNRO, 
Engineer of the Scottish Boiler Insurance and Engine 
Inspecting Company. SECOND EDITION, Enlarged. 
Very fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“Trustworthy, clear, and practical.”— Engineer. 





3. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E. 


(CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY'S STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS, 


METALLURGY (An Introduction to). 
By Prof. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, C.B. F.R.S., of the Royal 
Mint and the Royal School of Science. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘*No English text-book at all approaches this one either 
in its method of treatment...... or in the COMPLETENESS with 
which the most modern views on the subject are dealt with. 
Prof. Austen’s volume will be INVALUABLE.” 

Chemical News. 

‘Prof. ROBERTS-AUSTEN’S book marks an epoch in the 
history of the teaching of metallurgy in this country.” 

industries. 


METALLURGY (ELEMENTS of). By 
J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, F.R.S. THIRD EDITION, 
thoroughly Revised by H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S. With 
many Illustrations. Cloth, 36s. 

“Of the THIRD EDITION we are still able to say that, as a 

Text-Book of Metallurgy, it is THE BEST with which we are 

acquainted.”—Engineer. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. By W.G. 
McMILLAN, F.C.S. F.I.C., Chemist and Metallurgist 
to “a Cossipore Shell Factory, Calcutta. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d, 


ASSAYING (A Text-Book of). By J. J. 
and C. BERINGER. Illustrated. SECOND EDITION, 
Revised. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MINE SURVEYING (A Text-Book of). 
By B. H. BROUGH, F.G.S. Illustrated. THIRD 
EDITION, Revised. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BLASTING: for the Use of Engineers 
and Others engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, &c. By O. 
GUTTMANN, A.M.I.C.E, Cloth, 10s, 6d. 


*,* The Illustrations form a special feature of this Work. 


COAL-MINING (A Text-Book of). By 
H. W. HUGHES, Assoc.R.S.M. F.G.S., of Dudley. 
Large 8vo. handsome cloth, with 490 Illustrations, 
reduced from Working Drawings. [Just ready. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY (Aids in). 
By Prof. GRENVILLE COLE, F.G.S. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“To the younger workers in Geology Prof. Cole’s book 
will be as INDISPENSABLE as a dictionary to the learners of a 
language.” —Saturday Keview. 
“That the work deserves its title, that it is full of ‘ Arps,’ 
and in the highest degree ‘ PRACTICAL,’ will be the verdict 
of all who use it.”—Nature, 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and PALA- 
ONTOLOGY. By Prof. H. G. SEELEY, F.RS. Large 


STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY and 


PALZONTOLOGY. By R. ETHERIDGE, F.R.S. With 
36 Plates. Large 8vo. 34s. 


The DESIGN of STRUCTURES. A 
Practical Treatise on the Building of Bridges, Roofs, &c 
By S. ANGLIN, M.E., Royal University of Dubin 
With very numerous Diagrams and Tables, Cloth, lés. 


*,* The object of this work is to supply the want, long 
felt among Students of Engineering and Architecture, of a 
Concise Text-Book on Structures, ag a on the part of 
the reader a knowledge of Elementary Mathematics only. 


“*Can be CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED to Engineers.” 
Nature. 
““THE BEST TEXT-BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.” 
Mechanical World. 
“Students will find this Text-Book INVALUABLE.” 
Architect. 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION in IRON 
and STEEL. By Prof. T. CLAXTON FIDLER, 
M.Inst.C.E. With Plates and Illustrations. Cloth, 30s. 


HYDRAULIC POWER and HY- 
DRAULIC MACHINERY. BY Prof. H. ROBINSON, 
M.Inst.C.E. With numerous Plates. Cloth, 25s. 


| SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS. By 


W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant Engineer 
to the London County Council. With numerous 
Plates. Cloth, 25s. 


PRACTICAL SANITATION : a Hand- 
book for Sanitary Inspectors and others. By GEO. 
REID, M.D. D.P.H. Illustrated. 6s. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY, Limited, Exeter-street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S | CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BooKg 
LIST. PUBLICATIONS. = hes 

* 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library, 


NOTICE.—A Story by Miss 
RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
‘Nancy, &c., is commenced in the 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER of The 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEW NOVELS. 


—_——- 





SECOND EDITION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.’ 


AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs. W. K, CLIFFORD. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

*¢* Aunt Anne’ is an event. We knew the 
writer of ‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime’; but we were 
not prepared for the originalty, completeness, 
delicacy, sub-acid humour and pathetic power 
of this remarkable novel. The dignified, 
eccentric, huffish, sentimental, extravagant, 
generous, unreasonable, preposterous, but- 
never-for-a-moment ridiculous old lady is by 
far the most charming person to whom any 
novelist has introduced us for a very long 
time.”— World. 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

“The anonymous author to whom we owe 
‘A Penitent Soul’ may be congratulated on a 
distinct success. From the literary point of 
view this novel deserves to take high rank. 
As a whole it is one of the most distinctly 
original published during the season. . ..This 
remarkable story can never be laid aside when 
once it has been begun, but the feelings which 
remain after its perusal are poignant in the 
last degree.”— Academy. 


NOW READY. 


A GIRL WITH a TEMPER. By 


H, B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHILCOTES.’ 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Leslie 
— Author of ‘ Alasnam’s Lady,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, and 


what Happened There. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NELLIE'S 
MEMORIES,’ &c. 


BUT MEN MUST WORK. By 


ROSA N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Not Like other Girls,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued. Each in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington- street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the ‘Queen, 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BENT ON CONQUEST. By Edith 


MAUD NICHOLSON. 3 vols. 


QUIXOTE, the WEAVER. By C. G. 


rose SMITH. 3 vols. 
he interest of the book never flags from beginning to end, and we 
shall be glad to read more novels from the pen of this author.” 
Manchester Examiner. 


The FINGER of SCORN. By Regi- 


NALD E. SALWEY, Author of ‘ Wildwater Terrace.’ 2 vols. 


‘All the characters are drawn with remarkable skill and sympathy, 
the style of writing is aoeaencns and interesting, and in a quite 
unobtrusive manner a very high tone pervades the whole book. We 
can heartily recommend it to all novel-readers.”— Manchester Examiner. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Beresford, 


Author of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ 2 vols. 


‘The scenery of Dunbar is well described, and the mystery of the 
oun rance of Mrs. Gordon, though somewhat melodramatic in its 
dénoviment, is well presented, and sustains the curiosity and interest of 
the reader to the end.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 

‘« The author of ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is clearly possessed of ambition, 
as well as endowed with some of the best qualities needful for the 
succe’ ssful writing of fiction. She aims high, and does not fail of attain- 
ment.” — World. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By 
GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD, Author of ‘Dulcibel.’ 3 vols. 


‘A pathetic and a somewhat relentless love story, incidentally re- 
calling Ww hyte Melville, and with a dash of the intensity and vigour of 
the author na ;Cometh alg as a Flower,’ is Miss Hayward’s ‘No Place of 


OF the WORLD WORLDLY. By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“Those who are accustomed to take delight in Mrs. Forrester’s clever 
representations of society will assurecly find her last novel quite up to 
her usual mark.”— World. 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘An East London Mystery,’ 
&e. 3 vols. (Next week. 





Uniform. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. WON by WAITING. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 
———~—— 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.| NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
CRESCENT and theCROSS.| DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. | ADELE. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
THROUGHtheLONG NIGHT | LIFE of MARIE ANTOIN- 
By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. ETTE. By C. D. Yonge. 
MARGARET and HER|Sir BERNARD BURKE'S 

BRIDESMAIDS. FAMILY ROMANCE. 
FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 
D’ALBRET. 
LOST and SAVED. By the | BURKE’S ROMANCE of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. FORUM. 


ST. OLAVE’S, By the Author | HEPWORTH DIXON’SNEW 
of ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ AMERICA. 

MY LITTLE LADY. By|LEIGHHUNTSOLDCOURT 
E. Frances Poynter. SUBURB. 

LES MISERABLES. By Vic-| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
tor Hugo. LAST FOUR POPES. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN in 
ITALY. By Mrs, Gretton. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Dasent. 





London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





The MARQUIS of CARABAS: 


A Novel. 
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Gossip of the Century: Personal and Tradi- 
tional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic, 
&e. By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 


2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


As the author says on his 1061st and pen- 
ultimate page, ‘“‘ My best and most interest- 
ing reminiscences are those I have been 
obliged to reserve for another volume,”’ the 
patient and somewhat wearied reader of 
this very bulky work may be excused for 
asking why, at any rate, some of the ‘ best” 


has not been offered to him at once. 


A 


possible and probable answer is that the 
author’s good taste and right feeling have 
prevented his saying much about people 
till living, and that he is waiting till they 
can be no longer vexed or puffed up by his 
kind or unkind, just or unjust, comments 
upon them, or by the anecdotes he is storing 


up to their praise or discredit. 


This would 


bea valid apology as far as it goes; but it 
leaves the reader free to ask why he has 
been called upon to wade through more 
than one thousand pages of matter leading 
up to the yet unpublished ‘ best,”’ when 
half that number or less would have sufficed 
for all that is fresh or valuable in the 
“gossip” which the author chooses to put 


in print at present. 


The book is far too readable to be found 


much fault with. 
and better written than nine-tenths of 


It is better conceived 


its 


dass, The author not merely continues to 


wear his thin veil of anonymity, but 


he 


steadily keeps himself in the background, 
and the “I” only appears when it is neces- 
sary to give point or authority to his ample 
ad often entertaining and _ interesting 


gossip about the ‘hims” and 


who crowd his panorama. 


“hers”? 
For this, and 


or all the original chit-chat he supplies, 


we owe him thanks. 


The merits of the 


book, however, emphasize its defects and 
redundancies; and the fact that it is superior 
‘0 volumes of the Cyrus Redding order 

es us sorry that more pains have not 


been taken to 
dard, 


approach the Greville stan- 
For its omissions the author is not 


tobe blamed. Wide as his own range of 
observation has evidently been throughout 
hore than half a century, and welcome as is | set towork and bled the poor Prince with all their 
the use he makes of his father’s and other | might. When the lancet had done its work, cups 
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kinsfolk’s reports of incidents outside his 
own experience, his area was necessarily 
more limited than that of the Privy Council 
clerk who saw nearly everybody and 
thought he knew nearly everything. If the 
original information he gives is not always 
worth having, we may be grateful to him for 
giving us so much thatis. His error lies in 
supplementing it by so much second-hand 
information. In a few cases he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Greville, Redding, and 
others, and now and then his quotations 
are justified by his correction of their 
statements. But much more frequently he 
repeats what they have already told us, 
and without saying that the stories are 
borrowed, or, at any rate, not new. Had 
he confined himself to his own and his 
family’s reminiscences, we suspect that one 
volume would have sufficed for the present 
instalment of his ‘Gossip of the Century,’ 
and .the book would have been much im- 
proved by such curtailment. 

Its chapters are well arranged. It starts 
with a budget of ‘Court gossip,” chiefly 
about George IV. and William IV. and 
their surroundings. To this follows half a 
volume about social, literary, and political 
celebrities, and after that we have chapters 
on soldiers, lawyers, and doctors. The 
second volume is filled with reminiscences 
of musicians, singers, actors, and public en- 
tertainers in general, painters and sculptors 
being included in the category. 

The author is old enough to remember 
being taken to Constitution Hill to watch 
George IV. taking a drive in 1829; and as 
much of his youth was passed in Brighton, 
he had many opportunities of seeing and 
hearing about the undignified behaviour of 
princes and courtiers and their womenfolk 
before a new fashion was set by our present 
sovereign. An attempt is here made, 
though not very successfully, to give a 
pleasanter view of these people than we 
get from Thackeray and other satirists ; 
but the Duke of Kent doubtless deserves 
all the praise accorded to him. This account 
of his death and its cause is more explicit 
than any we remember to have seen eise- 
where :— 

‘*In February, 1820, the Duke of Kent, with 
the Duchess and the infant Princess Victoria, 
then nine months old, was staying at Wood- 
brook Cottage, Sidmouth. The weather had 
been very rainy, and taking advantage of a fine 
day, the Duke went out for a long walk with 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Conroy. On their 
return, the latter remarking that the ground 
had been very wet, advised the Duke at once 
to change his chausswre, adding that he should 
not lose a minute before following that course 
himself ; the Duke acquiesced, and was leaving 
the room with that intention, when the little 
Princess was brought in : her father, who doted 
on her, could not resist the enjoyment of play- 
ing with the child, and forgot all about his wet 
feet, so that he only put on dry shoes and 
stockings when he dressed for dinner. In the 
evening his throat was very much affected, 
although he had a splendid constitution and 
perhaps counted too much upon it. Dr. Wilson 
ordered him a draught, consisting of calomel 
and James’s powder, but His Royal Highness, 
who never drugged himself, considered it need- 
less, and took no remedy. As he was very 
feverish in the morning the doctors held a con- 
sultation, and unanimously agreed to have re- 


, course to the barbarous treatment of the day, so 





were brought in, and 120oz. of blood altogether 
were taken! We are not surprised, though 
they appear to have been astonished, to find 
the patient becoming weaker and less able to 
resist the malady, and finally succumbing to 
this illogical course.” 


Of the piety of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and also the habit of thinking 
aloud which he shared with other members 
of his family, we have this evidence :— 


‘*He constantly attended the Sunday morn- 
ing services at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, in 
the time of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, and 
occasionally was pleased to express in an audible 
tone his approbation of the proceedings, and his 
opinion of the sermon. I remember on one 
occasion when the officiating clergyman pro- 
nounced the exhortation—‘ Let us pray ’—the 
Duke bravely responded from his pew :— 

‘*** Aye, be sure ; why not? let us pray, let 
us pray, let us pray !’ 

‘On another occasion, while the command- 
ments were being read, I heard him remark— 

«Steal! no, of course not; mustn’t steal, 
mustn’t steal, mustn’t steal.’ 

‘* At the opera, this eccentric habit betrayed 
itself in a still more marked and frequent way. 
I remember once hearing him all across the 
house, exclaim, as he moved his opera-glass 
round the circles— 

‘** Why, I declare there are not half a dozen 
pretty girls in the house ; not half a dozen, not 
half a dozen, not half a dozen.’ ” 


About Lady Blessington and Count 
D’Orsay and their circle much is said in 
this book, from which, also, the next 
biographer of Lord Beaconsfield may cull 
at least one fresh piece of gossip :— 


‘*Part of Benjamin Disraeli’s early years 
were passed at a boarding-school at Waltham- 
stow, where a first-cousin of my own had been 
temporarily placed. From him I used to hear 
that the boy, who was subsequently to become 
so urbane and courtier-like, was at that time 
such an overbearing little prig that he made 
himself most unpopular with his schoolfellows, 
and naturally became their butt, every kind of 
schoolboy trick being played off on him. One, 
of which my cousin confessed himself the in- 
ventor, though reprehensible in common with 
all practical jokes, had the merit of ingenuity. 
It seems that the young man, even in these 
early days, gave indications of the foppishness 
of his middle life, and used, on occasion, to 
appear in gay-coloured pantaloons, with Hes- 
sian boots. Accordingly, just before he donned 
them one day, some cobbler’s wax was neatly 
plastered over the inner soles of the latter, and 
when the time came for removing them, the 
other boys found a fine opportunity for taunt- 
ing the struggling wearer with his vanity, and 
suggesting that it would be a great pity ever to 
take them off.” 


A reference to Mr. Gladstone is kind- 
lier :— 

‘*Travelling on the Rhine in 1838...... we 
met an English party, consisting of two gentle- 
men and two ladies, the latter tall, stylish girls, 
who, with their cavaliers, were thoroughly 
enjoying this their first acquaintance with the 
Rhine scenery. One of the gentlemen was Sir 
Stephen Glynne, the ladies were his sisters, and 
the other gentleman was Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
then a Grand Young Man, whose years, at that 
time under thirty, might be arrived at by 
reversing the figures representing those he now 
numbers. He was tall and dark, and his manner 
was marked, not only by a certain courtesy and 
elegance, but by that degree of reserve which 
(more especially in the pre-vulgarized-travelling 
days) one was, and perhaps still is, accustomed 
to look for in an Englishman of the upper class. 
The elder of these ladies, shortly after, became 
Mrs. Gladstone.” 
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Our author appears to have had more or 
less acquaintance with nearly all the literary 
celebrities of the past half century, and 
about some of them, especially Rogers, 
Crabb Robinson, Harrison Ainsworth, and 
Bulwer Lytton, he gives interesting remi- 
niscences. He was intimate with George 
Eliot, and speaks enthusiastically of ‘the 
refined and peaceful, if abnormal, ménage, at 
The Priory ” :— 

‘*George Eliot was by no means sparkling in 
conversation, indeed, her social attributes were 
rather of the heavier, almost Johnsonian, order, 
and her remarks were often sententious, though 
apparently not designedly so, for there was ob- 
viously no intentional arrogation of superiority, 
though perhaps an almost imperceptible evi- 
dence of self-consciousness. The impression 
she left was that of seriousness and solid sense, 
untempered by any ray of humour, scarcely of 
cheerfulness; she spoke in a measured, thought- 
ful tone which imparted a certain importance 
to her words, but her speech was marked 
rather by reticence than volubility: now and 
then she would give out an epigrammatic 
phrase which seemed almost offered as a theme 
for discussion, or as a trait of originality to be 
perhaps recorded by her chroniclers. I remem- 
ber, among many remarks of this kind, her 
once saying ina reflective tone, ‘ Many suicides 
have greatly surprised me ; I find life so very 
interesting.’ Lewes, on the other hand, was 
really witty, interspersing his conversation with 
natural flashes of humour, quite spontaneous in 
character, which would continually light up his 
talk : even when he said bitter things he had a 
way of putting them amusingly. I remember 
his asking me, one day, how stood a certain 
manuscript which I was about to publish. 

“Tt is with ——,’I replied, ‘and you know 
he takes a long time to make up his mind.’ 

““*Make up his......what?’ said Lewes. 
‘You didn’t say mind? I didn’t know he had 
one ! 99> 
Tf that is a fair sample of it, Lewes’s 
“real wit’? was not of a high order. But 
our author’s own wit is not always brilliant, 
nor are his criticisms always profound, nor 
is his information always accurate. He is 
in error, for instance, in his account of Car- 
lyle’s trouble over the MS. of the ‘ French 
Revolution,’ which was destroyed while in 
Mill’s keeping, and he is needlessly severe 
on Dickens :— 

‘*Charles Dickens was once by chance my 
fellow-traveller on the Boulogne packet ; tra- 
velling with him was a lady not his wife, nor 
his sister-in-law, yet he strutted about the deck 
with the air of a man bristling with self-im- 
portance: every line of his face and every 
gesture of his limbs seemed haughtily to say— 
‘Look at me; make the most of your chance. 
I am the great, the only, Charles Dickens ; 
whatever I may choose to do is justified by that 
fact.’ When we landed, the luggage (after the 
clumsy fashion of that day) was tumbled into 
along rough shed and placed on a counter to 
be searched. I happened to be near the spot 
on which the ‘great man’s’ boxes had been 
deposited, and as he walked up to surrender 
his keys— 

“**Qwner?’ inquired the Custom - house 
officer, briefly and bluffly. 

‘**T am,’ answered the only Dickens, in a 
consequential tone. 

‘** Name?’ said the official, as bluntly as 
before. 

*** Name !’ repeated the indignant proprietor 
of the same, ‘‘‘ what NamE ?”—did you say?’ 
reiterated he, in a voice which meant—‘ Why 
don’t you look at me instead of asking such an 
absurd question?’ But the man stood there 
stolidly, with his lump of chalk in his hand 
waiting for the answer, which had to come, 





nolens volens: ‘Why ! CHARLES DICKENS, 
to be sure !’ 

‘*To Master Dickens’s mortification, the 
name and the tone alike failed to produce 
any impression on the preoccupied official, 
who continued unmoved the dull routine 
of his duty: had the douanier been one of the 
other sex, the result might have been different. 
A friend of mine whose countenance — per- 
haps it was the cut of his beard—might by a 
stretch of imagination be said to bear some 
resemblance to that of Charles Dickens, told 
me that having lunched at a Station-refreshment- 
bar one day, he had drawn out his purse to 
settle the account, when the ‘young lady’ of the 
counter, with bashful gestures, absolutely de- 
clined accepting any payment; she had shown 
herself obsequiously attentive, and now begged 
he would freely help himself to anything he re- 
quired ‘free, gracious, fornothing.’ Hisastonish- 
ment was great, and was not diminished when he 
found that he had been actually mistaken for 
Charles Dickens, and in that character was not 
required to liquidate his expenses ! He hastened 
to assure the sentimental barmaid that if, 
which he begged to doubt, he resembled the 
people’s novelist in feature, he entirely differed 
from him in principle, and had no wish to avail 
himself of adventitious circumstances to shirk 
payment of a just debt.” 


The military man of whom our author 
knew most was Sir J. R. Becher; but he also 
has something to say about Sir James 
Abbott, Sir Henry Yule, and Sir James 
Alexander. His ‘‘legal celebrities” are 
chiefly his father’s acquaintances, Eldon, 
Erskine, ‘‘honest Jack Lee,’ and others; 
and there is not much that is notable, 
beyond its cynicism, in his chapter about 
“‘ Bygone Doctors.” He is more at home in 
the musical and theatrical world, having, it 
would seem, been on friendly terms with 
every one of mark in it, whether English 
or foreign. His interest in the subject 
leads him to say more than was needed 
about Garrick, Holcroft, Mrs. Siddons, and 
many more who were long before his 
day, and he even plunges in a note 
into the Shakspeare- Bacon controversy, 
just as in an earlier chapter he hazards 
irrelevant opinions on the Junius mystery ; 
but much may be forgiven to the retailer 
of so much fresh gossip on interesting 
persons and performances within his own 
purview. Here, for example, is a paragraph 
regarding one of his first favourites :— 


‘‘T have spoken of Braham’s singing one 
night at my house; this was at the age of 82, 
about two years before he died ; all the Italian 
troupe were present that evening, with Costa as 
their accompanist. Braham was often my 
guest, but I had never asked him to sing, nor 
had I for a moment supposed he could be asked : 
most of us know of the humorous trick he 
played Lord Burghersh when after dining at his 
house one day, and having readily complied 
with that nobleman’s somewhat haughty request 
that he would sing—he sent in next day, his 
claim to a fee of 401. There was, indeed, a 
general understanding that he never exhibited 
at private parties, and being on terms of friendly 
acquaintance and reciprocal interchange of 
civilities, I was quite content to receive him 
simply as a friend. Greatly to my astonishment 
was it, therefore, that he came up to me that 
evening and asked ‘if I should like him to 
sing’(!). The pleasure of all present was 
equal to my own, and when he sat down to the 
piano—for he accompanied himself—the Italian 
artistes crowded round, eager to hear the 
remnants of that voice which had enchained the 
admiration of the civilized world for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. The singer seemed 








well pleased to find he could still command the 
attention of such listeners, nor could he haye 
selected from his ample répertoire any song better 
suited to his capabilities than Handel’s ‘ Vienj 


o cara.’ Notwithstanding his advanced age 
the rendering was exquisite, and the Italians 
testified their appreciation in words as well as 
in plaudits; but when he attempted to rise 
from the instrument he had no chance, and go 
earnest was the insistence, that he most good- 
naturedly yielded to the flattering compulsion, 
and then with an amazing spirit and power a8 
well as pathos, gave ‘ The Death of Nelson’; it 
was wonderful to all present how his voice stil] 
retained its power, its sweetness and flexibility, 
and how entirely without effort was its flow.” 


‘Our author confirms and adds to the 
honour rendered by others to the artistic 
greatness and the personal merits of Rubini, 
Tamburini, Malibran, Pasta, Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, Mario, and many more, but he 
speaks scornfully of Jenny Lind and some 
others who were famous in their day. One 
is thus indignantly disposed of :— 

‘* Among those who followed Jenny Lind, one 
of the most shameless pretenders to art, was 
Piccolomini, who, wondrous to say, though she 
had not the shadow of a title to figure in any 
artistic capacity, unless perhaps that of chorus- 
singer, actually found admirers—verifying the 
remark of Samson in his ‘ Art théatral ’— 


eS Et pour les mauvais acteurs, 
Dieu créa le faux goiit et les sots spectateurs. 


This ill-qualified young woman, who had about 
as much right as a street-Punch to appear 
on the opera-stage, succeeded by sheer impu- 
dence ; and she knew as well as any one what a 
couple of humbugs were she and the impresario 
who foisted her on a credulous public. ‘One 
say,’ she herself shamelessly remarked: ‘zat 
Piccolomini one leetel farceuse ; but zey give me 
moneys and bouquets and clap-hands, what for 
not be a leetel farceuse ?’” 


This is one of several good stories about 
Lablache :— 


‘At the time ‘ General Tom Thumb’ was first 
Barnum-ed to England, Lablache was lodging 
in the same hotel as that minimized lusus 
Nature. A Russian lady, who was leaving 
England early next morning and was anxious to 
see the dwarf, went to the Egyptian Hall one 
day, but found the séance was over : disappointed 
but undaunted, she discovered his private 
address, and was directed by a waiter to proceed 
along the corridor till she reached a door he 
pointed out. Following these instructions as 
well as the semi-obscurity permitted, she 
hazarded a knock at one of the doors......It was 
opened by an individual of such colossal pro- 
portions that the lady would have started back 
in alarm had not the amiable expression of his 
face and the graciousness of his attitude re- 
assured her, as, bowing with gentlemanly ease 
and politeness : 

‘**Qu’y a-t-il pour votre service, Madame?’ 
he said. i 

‘‘*Mais, Monsieur,’ she replied: ‘je dois 
m’étre mal adressée, et je vous fais mes 
excuses ; c’est ‘Tom Thumb” que je cherchais 
a voir.’ : 

‘*¢Eh bien, Madame,’ said the giant, with 
ready aplomb: ‘c’est moi,’ and he repeated 
the polite bow. 

‘** Yous, Monsieur! comment vous? C'est 
qu’on m’avait dit qu’il était si petit, si petit.’ 

“‘*Cela, Madame,’ answered the consummate 
actor, with the most absolute gravity: ‘cela 
c’est pour le public ; mais quand je rentre chez 
moi, je me remets & mon aise.’ 

‘* Monsieur, vous m’étonnez de plus en plus ; 
on m’avait assuré que ‘‘Tom Thumb ” était venu 
au monde dans ces dimensions la.’ 

‘¢* Ah, Madame, Madame ! pour le coup vous 
ne flattez guére le public Anglais! Comment 
yous croyez qu'il se rendrait, en foule, pour 
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yoir un simple avorton! Mais, je vous le 
demande, Madame, de quelle valeur serait 
Jadmiration de tous ces spectateurs si elle ne 
siadressait pas au génie qui sait effectuer une 
transformation surprenante ?’ 

«© ‘Mais oui, Monsieur,’ said the lady, com- 
pletely convinced by the excellent logic as well 
as by the serious tone of the speaker: ‘vous 
devez avoir raison, c’est bien plus curieux que je 
n’avais pensé ; je remettrai certainement mon 
départ pour avoir le plaisir de vous revoir 
demain sous votre seconde forme.’ 

“The credulous lady probably discovered on 
the morrow the just sarcasm contained in 
Lablache’s mystification ; for it was just after 
Haydon had terminated his existence, in disgust 
at the false taste and niaiserie of the tout 
Londres, who would pass by works of genius 
and art while rushing to visit a contemptible 
not to say repulsive deformity.” 

The actors and actresses receive nearly 
as much attention in this book as the 
singers, and a chapter is devoted to the 
elder John Parry, Charles Mathews, 
“ Arthur Sketchley,’’ and some others who 
were personal friends of our author, and 
whom he places on as high a level among 
worthy caterers for the public as the heroes 
and heroines of the regular stage. As a 
critic of painters and sculptors he is less in 
his element ; but there is plenty of amus- 
ing reading in the three chapters of gossip 
about ‘‘Some Ateliers of the Past.’ More 
than a hundred illustrations, most of them 
portraits and copies of old works, add much 
to the interest of these sumptuous volumes. 








Rulers of India.— Ranjit Singh. By Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.C.S.I. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Tue important services rendered to our 
country by the Sikhs during the crisis of 
the Mutiny in 1857, and on subsequent oc- 
casions in various places, and the high respect 
in which their soldierly qualities are justly 
held alike by friends and foes, should ensure 
for this book a cordial welcome. It is well 
that we should know what manner of men 
they are to whom we owe so much, and on 
whom, should occasion arise, we can again 
rely with confidence. 

The Sikhs are numerically a small sect of 
nonconformist Hindus. Like other sects 
originally inoffensive reformers, they fol- 
lowed the pure teaching of their revered 
founder Guru Nanak—glory to God, peace 
and goodwill to man. They were perse- 
cuted and retaliated in turn, and gradually 
lost their original purity of character. Their 
constitution was eminently republican ; there 
were many parties, each under a chief or 
sardar, but all Sikhs were held equal as 
members of the Khalsa or commonwealth. 
When they were not fighting a common 
enemy they fought each other, and so be- 
came at once hardy veterans and inhuman 
barbarians. To make them a nation of 
soldiers it -was necessary that a man should 
arise capable of subduing and consolidating 
the various parties, or mis/s as they were 
called, and of directing their energies to a 
common purpose. He appeared in the 
person of Ranjit Singh, son of the chief 
of the Sukerchakia msl. Born about 
1780, he succeeded his father when only 
twelve years old; but even then his ex- 
perience in war had commenced. At the 
age of sixteen, assisted by his mother-in- 
law, he began to attack the rival con- 
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the assistance of some chief who for spite 
or plunder was willing to attack another. 
When victorious, as he usually was, he 
declined to part with the spoil and promptly 
threw over his ally, whose turn to be attacked 
and despoiled came sooner or later. In this 
way he eventually became the acknowledged 
ruler of the Sikhs, the ‘‘Lion of the Punjab.” 
How far his conquests might have gone had 
it not been for the British who crossed his 
path no one can say; he might have been, 
what he assuredly never was, a ruler of 
India. He was ruler of the. Sikhs, just as 
his contemporary Dost Muhammad Khan 
was ruler of the Afghans. Both were un- 
doubtedly great men, with much in common, 
and the lives of both should be studied by 
all who may have to assist in governing 
Orientals. 

Ranjit Singh at one period of his career 
considered whether he could successfully 
dispute the sovereignty of India with the 
British power; but, with that sagacity 
which rarely failed him, he decided to ab- 
stain from all quarrel with us, and to give 
scope to his ambition on the northern and 
western frontiers. From that moment he 
remained our firm ally, though at times his 
fidelity was sorely tried. His situation with 
respect to the British Government was suffi- 
ciently curious. On the north bank of the 
Sutlej] he was the independent ruler of the 
Sikhs; on the south bank, in respect to his 
property there, he was a protected chief— 
on one side of the river a sovereign, on the 
other a subject. So great, however, was 
his influence that during four years of dis- 
turbance which followed his death the tradi- 
tional policy of friendship with the British 
was maintained. After that the republican 
army of the Khalsa became masters of 
the state, appointing and controlling their 
nominal rulers, who in the last resort, with 
the instinct of self-preservation, directed its 
energies against the British. The conflict 
was severe, and the issue was for a time 
doubtful; but at last success remained with 
our side. It was, however, so dearly bought, 
and the honours were so evenly divided, 
that the prominent feeling which has sur- 
vived is one of mutual respect. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, to whom this contribu- 
tion to the ‘“‘ Rulers of India” series has 
been entrusted, is well qualified for the task. 
Having been specially employed, when a 
junior civil servant, in collecting informa- 
tion regarding the chiefs and rajas of the 
Punjab, he probably knows more about 
them historically, and their political rela- 
tions with our Government, than any other 
person now alive. And this is useful, for 
though Ranjit Singh was dead or dying 
before the author of this short life was born, 
many of these chiefs had personal acquaint- 
ance with the great Maharaja, and could 
graphically describe him and his ways. 
Some further personal details would have 
made the present book more interesting to 
the ordinary reader, and thesecould have been 
collected from the works of many well-known 
men, ¢.g., ‘Correspondance de Victor Jac- 
quemont’ (Paris, 1833); ‘Adventures of an 
Officer in the Punjab,’ by H. M. Lawrence 
(London, 1846); and ‘Origin of the Sikh 
Power in the Punjab and Political Life of 
Muha-Raja Runjeet Singh,’ by H. T. Prin- 
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them is General Sir Alex. Cunningham, 
formerly the distinguished head of the 
Archeological Survey of India, who, as 
aide-de-camp to the Governor-General, was 
present at certain interviews. We observe 
that Sir Lepel Griffin has mentioned in a 
note to p. 138 the papers of Col. Gardner, 
which are said to have disappeared. It 
may be of interest to record that the late 
Major G. Carmichael Smyth based his 
‘ History of the Reigning Family of Lahore,’ 
a book which contains much curious in- 
formation, on Col. Gardner’s reports. 

There is reason for the remark that the 
Sikhs as soldiers in our native army are the 
sword and shield of British India: this was 
unquestionably true. But now—mainly 
from the increased facilities for agriculture, 
prominent amongst which is irrigation, 
whereby peaceful cultivation is found more 
profitable and attractive than service in the 
army—it is, we believe, a fact that year by 
year the enlistment of Sikhs is more diffi- 
cult. Ifthis continues, what will become of 
the sword and shield ? 

There are traces of haste in the prepara- 
tion of the volume under consideration— 
occasional inelegance of expression, and 
slips (printers’ errors probably) in proper 
names. With respect to the latter we are 
glad to see that the directions for pronuncia- 
tion are at last reasonably correct, those in 
some of the former volumes of this series 
having been decidedly misleading. We 
regret that no portrait of the Maharaja is 
included ; it is a want which could, perhaps, 
have been satisfactorily supplied by the 
India Office. 








The Muses’ Library.—The Poems and Satires 
of Andrew Marvell. Edited by G. A. 
Aitken. 2vols. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


NEVER was reputation worse served by the 
accident of a particular friendship than 
Andrew Marvell’s. His fame is both dis- 
torted and overshadowed by Milton’s. The 
association of the two men in the Latin 
secretaryship has induced careless or partisan 
critics to assume an identity, or at least 
a similarity, in their political opinions, and 
thus entirely to misread the motive of Mar- 
vell’s civic action. Edward Phillips’s state- 
ment as to Milton’s security after the Re- 
storation ought to point to a very different 
conclusion. ‘‘ Particularly in the House of 
Commons,” he says, ‘‘ Mr. Andrew Marvell, 
a member for Hull, acted vigorously in his 
behalf and made a considerable party for 
him.” This exercise of influence would 
have been impossible to an upholder of the 
divine right of regicide and rebellion. On 
the other hand, the writer of an article 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, cited by Mr. Aitken 
—who accuses Marvell of inconsistency and 
an exceedingly base desertion of his party 
—cannot have sufficiently weighed this evi- 
dence, although there is some contemporary 
evidence to support his opinion. In ‘The 
D. of B.’s Litany’ (‘Poems on Affairs of 
State,’ ed. 1705, p. 408) the lines occur :— 
From changing old friends for rascally new ones ; 
From taking Wildman and Marvel for true ones, 
Lnbera nos, §¢. 

But the chiefest offender is Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who drives the parallel between 
the river in Monmouth and the river in 
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Macedon beyond the limits of reasonable 
argument. Some of his statements would 
be astonishing if they came from any one 
but Mr. Goldwin Smith. Thus: “He 
graduated, as Milton had before him, in 
rebellious Liberalism, by a quarrel with the 
authorities of his college.’ What founda- 
tion is there for this assertion, which certainly 
does not refer to Marvell’s youthful experi- 
ment inJesuitry? Mr. Aitken quotes an entry 
from the Trinity Conclusion Book, dated 
September 24th, 1641, “to the effect that 
as Marvell and others did not attend their 
days or acts, or were married, they should 
have no more benefit of the College, unless 
they should show cause to the contrary in 
three months.” 

Again, when Mr. Goldwin Smith de- 
scribed Marvell as ‘“‘a satellite, paler, yet 
bright,” of Milton, ‘the central orb of that 
intellectual lustre which was produced by 
the union of classical culture and ancient 
love of liberty with Puritan enthusiasm,” 
he ought to have been aware that he was 
indulging in fanciful and not very elegant 
criticism. Happily, Mr. Aitken’s valuable 
edition is free from such blemishes. He 
has issued a faultless text, with careful 
and extensive annotations. And he is, we 
believe, the first of Marvell’s biographers 
who has conquered the temptation to write 
ecstatic platitudes about the Miltonic factor, 
if the expression be permitted, in Marvell’s 
history. True, the criticism of the poems 
and satires is not of much account, because 
Mr. Aitken refrains from comparisons, 
which are the salt of criticism, finding more 
to interest him in facts about the recluse 
student who turned politician. These facts, 
however, are presented with skill and tact, 
in a readable fashion. We have no hesita- 
tion in declaring Mr. Aitken’s to be the only 
life of the poet that can serve the impartial 
investigator. 

Marvell was thoroughly in touch with the 
thought of his time, a man righteous in 
conduct, with scarce a spark of originality. 
He might be fitly described as an honest 
little fellow ; the phrase, though chosen, is 
less than choice, yet everything we know 
of him establishes its justice. He was not 
of the race that graduates in rebellious 
Liberalism, nor was he, in the strictest sense 
of the word, a Puritan. Indeed, in many of 
his poems there is ‘clearly wantonness,”’ 
and one of them (‘Daphnis and Chloe’) is 
quite as immoralor non-moral as the average 
Restoration lyric. But he had a lively 
notion of probity and decency both in public 
and in private life. At no time did he 
belong to the Roundheads. Of the Civil 
War he wrote: “I think the cause was too 
good to have been fought for. Men ought 
to have trusted God ; they ought and might 
have trusted the king in this matter.” 
Paradoxical as the statement may appear, 
this is precisely the position of Montrose, 
who trusted the king, however, with a noble 
and fervid fanaticism. It is easy to see 
that Marvell’s admiration for Cromwell was 
but the homage which the reflective tem- 
perament almost inevitably renders to the 
strong man, the man of blood and iron. 
There is every reason for supposing that 
his acquiescence in the Protectorate came 
of a mistaken belief that the institutions 
established by Cromwell’s adroit control of 
an excited public would outlast both his 





omnipotent personality and the popular | 


excitement. He had no delusions about 
divine right nor the inherent sacredness of 
a republic. As a loyal patriot, he accepted 
the order of things, and did the best he 
could for the state and himself. After 
the Restoration he seems to have fallen 
into line with the Country party and the 
older Cavaliers (‘Dialogue between Two 
Horses,’ 78-82; ‘Last Instructions to a 
Painter,’ 285-294). As he advanced in life 
he became blunter and more audacious in 
his speech; but he was always with the 
moderate section of the opposition, and 
rarely spoke even severely of the king. The 
references to Charles in his satires are never 
maliciously republican, like Rochester’s. 
He attacked Hyde, he had no patience with 
the reprobate courtiers, he dreaded and mis- 
trusted the Duke of York. But his utmost 
aspirations would have been satisfied by 
the king’s observance of the Declaration of 
Breda. 

The satires make but indifferent reading 
—not that ‘‘the meanness of Restoration 
politics and the dirtiness of Restoration 
thought” take away from their value, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith insinuates. 
has no difficulty in showing their design 
to be honourable and their manner com- 
paratively temperate. But they are loosely 
conceived, and something casual and diffuse 
in execution. The language is vigorous in- 
variably, but Marvell continually lost sight 
of the central motive and wandered away 
from his point. There are brilliant pas- 
sages, smart touches of portraiture, and a 
curious vein of irony. Setting aside ‘ Flec- 
noe’ and ‘Tom May,’ which are merely 
unreadable, ‘The Character of Holland’ is 
the most amusing; but the ‘Two Horses’ 
and ‘ Britannia and Raleigh’ show so mar- 
vellous an advance in restraint and power 
as to suggest that their author died before 
he had ‘‘ come to his own.”’ His poems, like- 
wise, have been often monstrously overrated. 
In no element do they resemble Milton’s. 
They are the work of a young and not too 
thoroughly equipped writer, who has some 
fancy at command, and is largely influenced 
by the fashions of the day. Often the con- 
ceits are no less than ludicrous. When he 
was old enough ‘to know better, Marvell 
addressed the king thus :— 

And you, great Sir, that with him empire share, 

Sun of our world, as he the Charles is there. 

In one of his best-known works he writes: 

The sun himself, of her aware, 

Seems to descend with greater care, 

And, lest she see him go to bed, 

In blushing clouds conceals his head, 
Nothing could exceed the solemn frivolity 
of ‘Eyes and Tears.’ Yet even his worst 
poems are worth reading because of stray 
lines, ‘‘ simple, sensuous, and passionate.” 
In the midst of lumbering, pointless meta- 


phors the reader sometimes happens upon | 


the most radiant felicities of diction. But 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ contains all of his 
work that is worth more than a single 
reading—the few poems wherein his taste 
has attained a complete control over his 
delicate and sometimes splendid fancies. 
The textual and historical part of Mr. 
Aitken’s work has been very completely done, 
and perhaps it is as well that he has left 
the reader to form his own opinion on 
purely literary points. Such an expression 
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as ‘the troop of privilege” (in the «Last 
Instructions’), which refers, we presume 
to the immunity from arrest for debt en. 
joyed by members of Parliament, ought to 
have been the subject of comment. The 
lines from a satire of doubtful authenticity 
At Charing Cross, hard by the way 
Where all the Berties make their hay, 
are unexplained, and appear to us inexpli. 
cable. And a few slang terms might haye 
been elucidated without any affront to 
decency. 
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Souvenirs du Général Jarras.  Publiés par 
Madame Jarras. (Paris, Plon.) 


ConsIpERING that additions are still made to 
the Waterloo literature from time to time, 
the appearance of further books on the 
Franco -German war of 1870-1 need not 
surprise us. General Jarras occupied so 
high a position in the Army of the Rhine 
that this work must be considered a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the war, 
It possesses also this great merit, that the 
author confines himself almost entirely to 
what he personally saw or heard, and at all 
events distinguishes between personal and 
hearsay evidence. The motive which in- 
spired him was evidently to justify the part 
which he took in the war, and though it 
may be thought that the whole matter was 
thoroughly thrashed out at the trial of 
Bazaine, yet there remain many little 
matters which were either not brought 
before the court-martial or not exhaustively 
dealt with. Moreover, the first part of the 
book treats of a subject which has hitherto 
been but lightly touched on, viz., the pre- 
parations made at the Ministry of War for 
the serious struggle which was evidently 
impending. On this point General Jarras 
is able to supply valuable information, for 
during the three years preceding the war 
he was Director of the Dépot de la Guerre. 
Marshal Niel, the then Minister of War, 
anxious to develope the instruction of the 
officers of the Staff Corps as well as to 
turn their labours to practical account, 
ordered that they should study, from an 
Intelligence Department point of view, the 
whole of Europe, and especially Germany. 
General Jarras’s predecessor had made a 
beginning, it is true, but little progress 
had been the result. A map of Central 
Europe was nearly ready, but besides being 
on too small a scale, it contained not a few 
errors. As, however, the artistic merits— 
if we may use such an expression—were 
great, Marshal Niel, after a cursory ex- 
amination, had approved of the map. With 
difficulty, therefore, did General Jarras 
induce the Marshal to consent to a partial 
correction, which produced after all only a 
mediocre map. By dint, however, of en- 
largement he succeeded in producing al 
excellent map of Germany on a large scale, 
but, as he naively remarks, “it was not to 
be of any use.” 

With regard to the investigation of the 
different possible theatres of war the general 
asked what portions of Germany should be 
first dealt with :— 


‘The answer of the Marshal stupefied me: 
he had no reason for dealing with one region 
more than another ; the Emperor had not de- 
cided on any plan of operations. I was, there- 
fore, free to do as I should think fit.” 
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The matter being left to his own discretion, 
General Jarras deemed it best to direct his 
attention to Prussia and the Rhenish pro- 
yinces of Bavaria. In June, 1868, in addi- 
tin to making use of the information 
existing at the War Office, the general sent 
out officers on various pretexts to examine 
the country personally, especially the net- 
work of roads which from the lines Stras- 
pourg-Diisseldorf lead to Berlin. Learning 
what Prussia had done with respect to the 
utilization of the railways in the event of 
war, the general drew up a memorandum 
on the subject, winding up with a proposi- 
tion for assembling a mixed commission of 
generals, of engineers delegated by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, and of the managers 
of the great railway lines. The Marshal 

romised to lay this proposition before the 
Council of Ministers, but forgot to do so, 
and, though repeatedly reminded, delayed 
so much that it was not till the 29th of 
March, 1869, that the commission was ap- 
pointed. They set to work with great 
energy, but as the managers of the com- 

ies did not feel in a position to present 
ascheme for the concentration of the troops 
on the frontier till the new regulations had 
been tested, the commission adjourned from 
July, 1869, till January, 1870. In the 
interval Niel died, and his successor Le Boeuf, 
in spite of Jarras’s insistence, refused, with- 
out giving any reason, to convoke the com- 
nission again. It was, therefore, practically 
dissolved. 

In the spring of 1870 the Archduke 
Albert, the victor of Custozza, made rather 
along stay in Paris. Whether excited by 
his cordial reception or really entrusted 
with a mission, he intimated to the Emperor 
that France and Austria were united by 
their interests against Prussia, that it was 
important that they should not be taken 
by surprise, and that it was desirable 
to arrange a common plan of operations, 
of which he presented him with a sketch. 
The Archduke took care to enunciate the 
well-known truth that Austria could not 
nobilize her army and concentrate it on 
the frontier in less than six weeks. After 
his departure the Emperor held a sort of 
informal council of war at the Tuileries in 
order to examine the Archduke’s plan. This 
was in substance as follows. The principal 
French army was to assume the initiative, 
cross the Rhine at Strasbourg, and march 
rapidly on Stuttgart, in order to join hands 
with an Austrian army to be assembled in 
Bohemia. The second French army was to 
hold the line of the Sarre, and, if possible, 
enter the Rhenish provinces, drawing as 
tear to Mayence as it could. As General 
Jarras points out, the disadvantage of this 
jlan was that North Germany could put 
0,000 men into the field, while France 
would scarcely produce 600,000, and that 
ill after the expiration of six weeks the 
trench would be exposed to be crushed by 
tle more numerous German army. The 
Archduke’s plan was, therefore, abandoned, 
hut no other was decided on in its place, 
tnd at the close of the conference General 
larras said :— 

“It is understood then that France can only 


ielare war against Prussia when it possesses 
@ assurance that solid and powerful allies will 


Nevertheless, war was declared without any 
such assurance, and even without any plan. 
If there was one, General Jarras asserts 
that he never knew it, or was aware that 
one had been drawn up; yet he was ap- 
pointed one of the two assistants to the 
Major-General. When Marshal Le Boouf 
was deprived of his post, and Marshal 
Bazaine given the command of the army, 
General Jarras was appointed chief of his 
staff. From the very outset he saw that 
his relations with the commander-in-chief 
would be unpleasant. As soon as he had 
received his nomination on the morning of 
August 13th, he, being in Metz, wrote to the 
Marshal, who was at Borny, only a few mil 

distant, to ask whether he should join hi es 
or whether the Marshal did not think th, 

it would be convenient for him, the Marsha 

to establish his headquarters in Metz. The 
Marshal sent a verbal reply by an officer 
that General Jarras was not to quit Metz, 
and that he, the Marshal, was remaining 
for the time at Borny. The officer who 
brought the message announced at the same 
time that the Marshal intended to pay the 
Emperor a visit towards the middle of 
the day, and that he would profit by the 
opportunity to see the general and give 
him orders. He came as was arranged, but 
did not send for the general, who, learning 
of his arrival by chance, caught him in his 
carriage as he was on the point of returning 
to Borny. After some “‘ unimportant words” 
the Marshal drove off, saying that he had 
no orders to give. No orders to give to his 
chief of the staff when a most important 
and difficult operation was on the point of 
being executed! Was this extraordinary 
conduct due to jealousy, natural crookedness 
of mind, or sheer incapacity? Whatever 
was the cause, there could be no question 
about the result of such treatment of his 
principal instrument—a treatment in which 
he persevered until the capitulation. General 
Jarras, mortified and wounded as he was, 
nevertheless strove loyally to perform his 
functions, but, from fear of causing con- 
fusion by issuing supplementary orders 
as regards details which might clash 
with instructions directly given by the 
Marshal himself, henceforth confined 
himself scrupulously to transmitting the 
orders which he received, and as far as 
possible in the very words of his chief. 
Hence the slowness of the retreat, the con- 
fusion, and the crowding of the roads—in 
short, the delay which rendered it impos- 
sible for the army to reach Verdun without 
fighting a general action. Without going 
into details, it is sufficient to say that no 
measures could have been worse than those 
taken for the withdrawal of the army from 
Metz, and on this point the book before us 
affords ample proof. The carelessness of the 
generals commanding divisions and corps 
with regard to outpost and patrol duty is 
almost inconceivable, but chapter and verse 
are given by the author. General Jarras 
asserts that the battle of the 16th resulted 
in the French army remaining mistress 
of the battle-field—that is to say, “it had 
gained a defensive battle.” The opinion of 
the majority of the most competent officers 
was that it was desirable to avoid a second 
great battle, and that the army should march 
to the north, taking a new direction by Briey 


his quarters at 10 p.m., and the general 
asked him what were his orders for the 
morrow, receiving for reply that he would 
be informed when the orders were ready. 
His astonishment was great when at 
11 p.m. he was summoned to the Marshal’s 
presence, and ordered to take down the 
words of a circular in which, after a state- 
ment that.the army had no longer sufficient 
ammunition nor food to continue its march 
on Verdun, it was directed at daybreak to take 
up adefensive position where it would beable 
to revictual itself from Metz. He at first 
thought that the Marshal was led to take 
this resolution by the representations of the 
chiefs of army corps. Such, however, was 
not the case. 

‘“*To-day every one knows that the com- 
manders of army corps had not said a word 
which could justify the assertion of Marshal 
Bazaine, and that alone the general com- 
manding in chief the artillery had caused to be 
conveyed to him exaggerated fears concerning 
our supply of ammunition—fears which may 
have misled him to a certain extent. But it is 
also ascertained that the alarms of the Marshal 
concerning provisions had no foundation.” 


The morning of the 18th falsified the 
confidence, real or assumed, of the Marshal 
that no serious attack was contemplated. 
Informed that the enemy were preparing 
for an assault, for a long time he would 
not even mount his horse. When at length 
the sounds of the artillery were heard the 
general ordered the staff to be prepared to 
mount, and proceeded to the Marshal, ex- 
pecting to find him ready to start. To his 
intense astonishment he was told to be 
patient, that the affair was not serious, that 
the Marshal did not need to be accompanied 
cither by the general or by all the officers of 
the general staff, that he would send for him 
if anything important took place, and that 
in the mean time the general was to occupy 
himself with a table of promotion. As 
to his personal movements, Bazaine did 
not start before 2 p.m., and then only rode 
to Fort St. Quentin, which he did not quit 
except to pass a few moments in the neigh- 
bouring Fort Plappeville, returning at 
7 p.m. to his headquarters. Practically, 
therefore, he was not on the field of battle 
at all. 

Among the strongest evidences of the 
want of good faith of the Marshal was 
his conduct on the 30th of August. Instead 
of concentrating his troops under cover of 
the darkness and attacking at dawn, he 
brought the various corps who were on the 
left bank of the river over in broad day- 
light. Also, instead of having seen the 
chiefs of corps on the previous day, it was 
only at 1 p.m. on the 31st that they assembled 
at Grimont by his orders to receive instruc- 
tions. At 2 p.m. they left for their respective 
commands. Le Boouf was to commence the 
action, but was directed not to attack till a 
cannon shot was fired as a signal at the spot 
where the Marshal took up his position. Yet 
at 4 p.m., the enemy having in the mean time 
brought up fresh troops to the threatened 
points, the Marshal expressed his surprise that 
Le Beeuf had not moved. General Jarras 
pointed out that the agreed signal had not 
been given. The cannon was then fired, 
and the action commenced. 

Instance is added to instance in the book 








‘ommence operations at the same time that she 
them.” 


and Longuyon. The Marshal returned to 


before us of the unsatisfactory conduct of 
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the Marshal. It is almost impossible to | argue that the art of Saladin and the Mam- | appreciate the amount of labour which Mr. 


believe that he wished or intended to do his 
duty. Certainly, if he was deliberately 
playing the game of the Prussians, he could 
not have managed matters better. The 
more one reads of the events in Metz the 
more odious becomes the light in which 
the Marshal presents himself. What is most 
puzzling is the motive for some of his 
actions. For instance, having decided on a 
capitulation, he dispatched General Jarras 
to confer with the Prussian Chief of the 
Staff, yet General Jarras had to wait for six 
and a half hours after his return before he 
could obtain an interview with the Marshal. 
Then when the general had obtained with 
. difficulty the special favour that the army 
should march out with the honours of war, 
Bazaine refused the hardly won concession 
because it would involve a défilé, which may 
be interpreted ‘‘a march past.” He behaved 
in the most disingenuous manner about the 
eagles, pretending that he had sent them 
to the arsenal in order to their being 
destroyed, whereas he had given no instruc- 
tions to that effect. He finished by sneaking 
off at the earliest possible moment to pay his 
respects to Prince Frederick Charles, without 
any care for his army. In fact, such a com- 
bination of meanness, crookedness, selfish- 
ness, and low cunning has seldom been 
seen in a commander-in-chief. Attempts 
have been made by some English writers 
to whitewash him—it has become the fashion 
of late years to try to whitewash evil histo- 
rical characters—but no impartial person can 
read the procés verbal of Bazaine’s trial and 
the book before us without arriving at the 
conclusion that the verdict and sentence of 
the court-martial were thoroughly justified. 
These souvenirs of General Jarras are valu- 
able aids to an appreciation of the part 
played by this infamous man. 








Yaman: its Early Medieval History. By 
Najm ad-din ‘Omirah Al-Hakami. Also 
the Abridged History of its Dynasties by 
Ibn Khaldin, and an Account of the Kar- 
mathians of Yaman by Abu ‘Abdallah 
Baha ad-din Al-Janadi. The Original 
Texts, with Translation and Notes by 
Henry Cassels Kay, M.R.A.S. (Arnold.) 


No branch of Oriental history has been more 
systematically neglected than that of Arabia 
after its acceptance of Islam. The old pagan 
times, or, as Muslims call them, ‘“ the Days 
of Ignorance,” have been the object of 
numerous and exhaustive researches, and 
the period of Mohammed’s life has naturally 
been subjected to minute examination by a 
series of scholars. But as soon as the new 
religion burst its original barriers and flowed 
forth over all the countries round about, 
Arabia seems to have lost its fascination. 
It appears to be assumed that Moham- 
medanism destroyed the undeniably attrac- 
tive life and character of the pagan Arabs, 
as we see them in the ‘ Mo’allakat’ and other 
poems, and that what it putin their place 
is not worth studying. Both assumptions 
are based upon observation of the modern 
Bedawis as they appear to travellers, and 
there is no logic in the argument. It is as 


absurd to reason that the Arabs of the tenth | 
century must have been vastly inferior to ' 
those of paganism because the Bedawis of 
to-day undoubtedly are so, as it would be to 





liks in Cairo must have been atrocious 
because the architecture of Mohammed ’Aly 
and Ismail is an eyesore. Moreover, to mix 
upall Arabia in one generalization is a serious 
error. The Hijaz was the cradle of Islam ; 
the Yemen, though it adopted the creed, did 
not for centuries shake off its old traditions 
of pagan luxury and civilization, of magni- 
ficent buildings and strong fortresses, and 
all the inheritance of the mysterious Himye- 
rite kingdom. The neglect of its history 
and antiquities is the more astonishing since 
ample research has been devoted to much 
less interesting divisions of Arabia. 

This reproach has now been done away. 
Mr. Kay, who is well known as an autho- 
rity on Mohammedan Egypt, where he has 
spent much of his life, has devoted the 
leisure of several years to the collation of 
all known manuscripts relating to the his- 
tory of the Yemen from the ninth to the 
twelfth century, and the result is a monu- 
ment of painstaking scholarship which would 
bring credit to the most laborious /achmann 
of Germany. Hitherto almost the only his- 
torical work on the subject has been Johann- 
sen’s ‘ Historia Jemanae,’ which is a Latin 
translation of Ed-Deyba’s smaller ‘ History 
of Zebid’ (sixteenth century), which is taken 
entirely from El-Khazrajy’s ‘ Kifayeh’ 
(fourteenth century), which is chiefly de- 
rived from ’Omiarah’s ‘Tarikh El-Yemen’ 
(also called the ‘Kitéb El-Mufid,’ twelfth 
century), which is founded mainly upon 
personal knowledge and oral tradition, 
with some assistance from an _ earlier 
chronicle of Jayyash, which has been lost. 
’Omirah thus becomes the prime authority 
upon which all subsequent historians have 
founded their accounts of the Yemen dynasties. 
His work had long been missing, and it was 
only in 1886 that it was purchased by the 
British Museum, and speedily, though meta- 
phorically, devoured by Mr. Kay. It is sin- 
gular that the manuscript when it came to 
the Museum had a European binding and 
lettering in French ; it must, therefore, have 
belonged to a European scholar. But why 
it remained hidden from the rest of the 
world so long remains a mystery. The MS. 
is badly written by an ignorant copyist, and 
does not appear to be more than a century 
old. It would be interesting to discover the 
original from which it was copied, and thus, 
perhaps, supply some of the Jacune in the 
British Museum version. Mr. Kay has done 
his best, and on the whole very successfully, 
to amend the text, partly by the aid of the 
numerous quotations in El-Khazrajy and 
other later writers, partly by his own critical 
knowledge of Arabic. He has given a read- 
able and accurate translation, and in his 
copious and elaborate notes he has brought 
together the materials derived from a pro- 
longed study of the later historians in the 
manuscript collections of London, Paris, and 
Leyden. To all this he has added the text 
and translations of Ibn-Khaldin’s sketch of 
the history of the Yemen, which forms a 
serviceable introduction to the less orderly 
narrative of ’Omirah, and also an extract 
from El-Jenedy’s history relating to the 
doings of the celebrated Karmathians in the 
Yemen. Almost the whole of these materials 
is unpublished, and only those who have 
worked at Arabic manuscripts, with few dia- 
critical points and frequent blunders, can 





Kay has expended. The notes, however 
will convince any one that it is no light 
matter to trace historical statements from 
writer to writer till their fountain-head jg 
reached, and to present all important varia. 
tions observed in the series, so that nothin 
of value is omitted. Mr. Kay is to be 
heartily congratulated on the completion of 
a work of true scholarship and indubitable 
worth. 

’Omirah’s history deals with the succes. 
sive or overlapping dynasties of Ziyid, 
Sulayh, Zurey’, Nejah, and Mahdy, who 
reigned in the Yemen, at Zebid or San’4 or 
Aden, from A.H. 204 to the date of writing, 
A.H. 564; but the detailed portion does not 
begin much before 4.1. 400. For the affairs 
of the fifth century of the Hijrah ’Omirah, 
who was born before 515, could frequently 
refer to eye-witnesses of the events he de. 
scribes, and for much of the sixth he used 
his own observation. His work is, there- 
fore, a document of unusual authority. It 
is a pity he mixed in political intrigues at 
Cairo, and was executed by order of Saladin 
in 569 (1173 a.v.), for his account of the 
Ayyubite rule, both in Egypt and the Yemen, 
would have been of the greatest value. 
Nevertheless, for the hundred and sixty 
years or so which it treats in detail, ’Omarah’s 
history is replete with interest. Mr. Kay 
claims that the Yemenite writer’s ‘“ exceed- 
ingly curious picture of Arab life and 
manners... is only excelled in Arabic lite- 
rature by the ‘Tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights.’”’ The comparison is a little 
misleading, since the ‘ Arabian Nights’ con- 
tain so many foreign elements, Indian and 
Persian, and are set so obviously in an 
Egyptian frame of the Mamlik period, that 
they can hardly be said to furnish a picture 
of strictly Arab life; rather do they show 
us the civilized Mohammedan life of such 
cities as Cairo and Damascus. ’Omirah, on 
the other hand, presents us with a vivid 
picture of true Arabian life, both in the 
palace and in the desert; and the value of 
such a delineation, quite apart from the 
chronological and dynastic data, gives his 
work a supreme importance in its own de- 
partment. We see the tenth century Arab, 
as here portrayed, was much the same 
person as his forefather of the ‘“ Days of 
Ignorance.” We find the same tribal 
jealousies, the same sanguinary conflicts 
over a point of honour, the same pro- 
digal generosity, love of music and wine, 
and appreciation of poetry, evinced in 
poetic contests exactly resembling those 
which took place before the coming of 
Mohammed. It is evident that in ’Omirah’s 
time Islam had not spoilt the Yemenite 
Arab; he was still the same fearless, elo- 
quent, generous, fiery fellow that he had 
been when ’Imru-l-Keys and Zuheyr sang 
his praises in their immortal Kasidahs. It 
is true he had become a Muslim, sometimes 
Shiite, sometimes Sunnite; but his religion 
sat easily upon him, and the old Adam 
burst out upon the least provocation. 
Another point: he had the old Arab rever- 
ence for women, which is wholly foreign to 
the Mohammedan system. Ever since the 
Prophet discovered the “crooked rib” theory 
of the evolution of woman, there has been 
no respect or deference shown her by the 
bulk of his followers. In ’Omiarah’s pages, 
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however, we find the ancient Arab chivalry 
once more. We read of women who were 
treated with such respect by their husbands 
that in their presence the latter, albeit 
kings, would not rise from their knees till 
their queens raised them. Princes con- 
sulted their wives on matters of state, and 
mapy princesses would not tolerate a rival 
in their lord’s harem. Two queens, Asma 
and Seyyideh, stand out conspicuously in the 
history, and the latter governed most of the 

Yemen during her husband’s life—though 

he was no poltroon—and ruled by herself 

for forty-three years after his death. She 
was accomplished as well as beautiful, and 
her marginal glosses in manuscripts of poetry 
or history were marked with extraordinary 

enetration. Queens like Asmi and Seyyi- 
deh did not need to veil their lovely faces : 
“Qesar’s wife”? had no fear of impertinent 
eyes. 

"We obtain a curious view of court life 
in medieval Arabia from ’Omirah’s pages. 
The pleasures of wine and song, of perfume 
and rich dresses, the pomp of state ceremony, 
the splendid arms and accoutrements, and 
the prolonged revels, while the cup went 
round and the sweet voices of the singing 
slave-girls enchanted the soul, remind one 
of scenes in the older portion of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ It is interesting, too, 
to note the great power of foreign officers, 
such as the Abyssinian vizirs of Zebid; 
while a guard of Turkish Mamliks, like 
the Fatimite ‘‘ Hujariyeh,” anticipated the 
famous corps which founded two dynasties 
in Egypt. 

Mr. Kay has supplied a useful map and 
excellent indexes. We wish he had also 
given an introductory synopsis, or at least a 
detailed table of contents, and a few more 
dynastic and genealogical tables. Where 
everything is so well done, however, it is 
perhaps ungracious to ask for more. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 
In Spite of Herself. By Leslie Keith. 


8 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

In the Tiltyard of Life. By Henry Newill. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Wanted! By Dick Donovan. (Chatto & 


Windus. ) 

The Herb of Love. By Teapyos Apoorvris. 
“Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

Had I but Known. By Ella Fordyce. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) 

“ But Men must Work.” By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Deluge: an Historical Novel. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish 
by J. Curtin. 2-vols. (Osgood & Co.) 


A MARKED admiration for the good and 
beautiful, and a resolute determination to 
marry off all the single young women in 
the world, seem to be the two guiding prin- 
ciples of Leslie Keith anl her more re- 


tion of madness excellently told. 
whole, if the author, as may be guessed, is 
new to his trade, he should do well when 


the precise meaning of her favourite 
heroine’s name. But it really does not 
matter one scrap whether she knows it or 
not. It is possible to tell a delightful 
story in utter ignorance of the Latin tongue ; 
and ‘In Spite of Herself’ is a delightful 
story, especially for such as believe that the 
marrying of young spinsters is the aim and 
end of every good matron’s existence. The 
heart of an expansive reader will love all 
this septet of girls, or at any rate six of 
them ; and no doubt that is what the author 
of their literary being intended. 

Mr. Newill would have been better ad- 
vised if he had curtailed the size of his 
volume ; for, although some of the stories 
are distinctly good, the general impression 
conveyed of the author’s ability is marred 
by others that are very foolish. A favourite 
device of his seems to be to make a lover 
masquerade as somebody else, the better to 
secure the beloved one’s hand and heart, 
which seems a clumsy and unprofitable 
expedient; it must be acknowledged, 
though, that the author appears to recog- 
nize this, as it leads to suicide in one case 
and to a narrow escape from drowning in 
the other. Some of the stories, moreover, 
are very obscure ; they are probably meant 
to be subtle, but the subtlety is so fine that 
the point is quite invisible. Of such a 
nature are ‘A Fog Story,’ ‘Two Together,’ 
and ‘Peradventure.’ In fact, Mr. Newill’s 
great fault is that he does not write suffi- 
ciently from the reader’s point of view ; he 
takes too much for granted. Possibly the 
stories just mentioned have good material 
in them, but this could only be known if 
one or two circumstances ignored or left 
obscure were made clear by the author. 
The suggestion might be hazarded that 
many of the events narrated really occurred ; 
this might account for the air of improba- 
bility which they wear. For truth is some- 
times harder to tell than genuine fiction, 
as the unintelligent observer is apt to regard 
the possible as the probable. But it is only 
fair to repeat that some of the stories show 
real merit. The best is ‘ Elizabeth’s Con- 
fession,’ a delightful piece of unconscious 
self-analysis by a society flirt. We cannot 
forbear quoting part of a charming para- 
graph about kissing :— 








usual. I had only been actually kissed by men 
(except by my father and brother) twice before 
in my life. Once by Melville Inchiquin at 
Nohport, and again—it was at a dance in 
London—in a conservatory amongst the ferns. 
He was the handsomest man I ever saw in my 
life—a foreigner and intensely passionate. His 
mouth was simply a feast. I made up my mind 


‘Silas Singleton’ is a very gruesome oe a 
n the 





sponsible heroines. In her new story she 
introduces us to the seven daughters of a 
widower, and manages very prettily to en- 

tour interest in them all. The second and 
most charming of the seven is called Decima 
—“a really too absurd name for the second 
daughter,” as the author justly says, 
“though nobody could foretell that the 
a owner, the true Decima, was to 
follow her.” The reader will scarcely be 
convinced, even yet, that Leslie Keith knows 


he has pruned away a few faults. Among 
other things his style requires attention, as 
it is not above reproach. 

‘Wanted!’ is a disappointing book. Its 
title and general appearance raise the ex- | r 
pectation that it will contain some of those 
thrilling stories of strange and unheard-of 
crimes committed by rascals of almost 
devilish ingenuity, who are only finally 
tracked to earth by the miraculous activity 





however, to consist of stories which read 
very much like ordinary police reports of 
very commonplace crimes. Mr. Donovan 
represents himself as the detective employed 
in every one of these cases to discover the 
villain, whom he certainly manages to bring 
to book in most instances. But he does not 
appear generally to hit upon any devices to 
discover the offender which might not have 
occurred to the ordinary man with his wits 
about him. Besides, in one or two stories 
the offender is not satisfactorily run 
down. Now there is no excuse for writing 
detective stories in which the most signal 
poetic justice is not brought on the offender, 
or in which the detective has not displayed 
almost superhuman acuteness. Otherwise 
one might just as well read the Police News. 
The narrator of the stories has a way of 
bragging about his skill which is somewhat 
annoying, while the moral reflections about 
God, the rewards of virtue, and that kind 
of thing are uncalled-for and offensive. The 
style is not pretentious, though Mr. Donovan 
should avoid quoting Latin for fear of pit- 
falls: ‘‘aura sacra fames,” a_plausible- 
looking phrase, will explain the need of this 
warning. 

One gets no information from the trans- 
lator’s preface to ‘The Herb of Love’ as to 
the literary record of its author, nor has the 
name of Mr. Drosines figured in the annual 
literary reviews of Mr. 8. P. Lambros in 
the Atheneum. In any case the writer of 
this weird and characteristic story of 
Eubcean life is well entitled to a hearing in 
English, and might even repay the labour 
of a finished translator. There is not much 








finish in a version which abounds in expres- 
sions of this kind :— 


““*Where didst thou lay in wait with the 


snare ?’ 


9999 


**¢T lie in wait 


‘The Herb of Love’ is Theocritean in its 
native simplicity, combining the qualities 
of a tale of sorcery with a genuine idyl. 
Indeed, the title may be taken literally as a 
guide to its central theme, and no reader of 
literary taste—above all, no reader with a 
taste for folk-lore—should fail to make 
acquaintance with the young 
Giannios, the one-eyed Gipsy-crab, and his 
seductive daughter Devil’s-spark. 


shepherd 


Miss Edna Lyall’s recommendation of 


‘With regard to that kiss: it was most un- | «7744 [ but Known’ will very properly 
secure a good hearing for Miss Ella Fordyce. 
The elder novelist’s preface guarantees ‘‘ an 
actual life-story,” and stamps it as ‘‘ stranger 
than fiction,” in which, perhaps, Miss Lyall 
does herself less than justice, and her dé- 
butante rather more. The neglected children, 
: a \ apes the heroine’s foreign lover, the gipsy fortune- 
that he should kiss me with it—and he did. tellee who is really too near A he truth to 
be explained away on the hypothesis of mere 
coincidence, and the suppressed letter which 
divides true lovers, may be common enough 
in actual life, but they are surely not less 
common in fiction. 
good use of them, and tells her story well. 


Miss Fordyce makes 


When the motive of a story consists in the 


final solution of a fateful mystery by the 


epetition of a charm which has been applied 


at the beginning without effect, the matter- 
of-fact reader has some right to grumble at 
his author. 
story surmount their difficulties by obtaining 
a piece of evidence which had practically 


The chief actors in Miss Carey’s 





of phenomenal detectives. It turns out, 


been given before; only the second time 
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they choose to believe it, whereas the first 
time they did not. That, at all events, is 
what a captious reader might say of Miss 
Carey’s motive ; and it is apt to go ill with 


a novel when its readers suspect that the | 


characters are allowed to be desperately 
miserable without adequate reason. Other- 
wise this short romance by the author of 
‘Queenie’s Whim’ is well conceived and 
very pathetic. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz is a thorn in the 
side of those critics who are never tired of 
proclaiming that the historical romance is 
practically dead and buried, and that the 
analytical, realistic novel is the only pos- 
sible form of fiction for the future. Sien- 
kiewicz made his début at Warsaw, in the 
seventies, with a series of novelettes and 
sketches, pessimistic, often cynical in tone, 
but remarkable for a singular combination 
of the most stinging sarcasm and the most 
melting pathos, presented in a style which 
for vigour, grace, and lucidity has scarcely 
its equal in Polish prose. The public was 
fascinated at once, and in a few years 
Sienkiewicz was generally recognized as the 
most eminent novelist in Russian Poland. 
The realistic school at once claimed the 
young author as its own, and not unreason- 
ably, for although these stories are not 
without a xuance of romantic tenderness 
(e.g., that heartrending little tale of suf- 
fering childhood, ‘ Janko Muzykant’), they, 
for the most part, show a marked preference 
for unpleasant, commonplace subjects and 
methods. Nobody was therefore quite pre- 
pared for the volte-face which Sienkiewicz, in 
1880, suddenly took, when, abandoning his 
former field of labour in which he had 
reaped such laurels, he gave himself up 
entirely to the composition of a whole cycle 
of huge historical romances, which were 
instantly welcomed with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm, and justly so, for nothing like 
these masterpieces had ever appeared in 
Poland before. It is the third of these 
romances, ‘ Potop,’ or ‘The Deluge,’ which 
first appeared in 1886, that Mr. Curtin now 
presents to the Anglo-American public, and 
the public has reason to be grateful to him, 
for it is emphatically a great work—a work 
so great that it can even be favourably com- 
pared with Tolstoi’s ‘Peace and War.’ It 
is, in fact, a magnificent prose epic dealing 
with the heroic but impossible attempt of 
Charles X. of Sweden to conquer the vast 
Polish Republic—it stretched at that time 
from the Baltic to the Euxine—and with 
the equally heroic attempt of Stephen Czar- 
niecki and his associates to arouse the panic- 
stricken and all but perishing Polish nation 
from its lethargy. It abounds with battles, 
sieges, duels, abductions, and stirring adven- 
tures of every sort, yet it is full of deep human 
interest, and is written, from cover to cover, 
with a vividness which enthrals and with 
an enthusiasm which very soon proves 
contagious. Polish poetry has been finely 
compared to a flaming aurora borealis, 
which casts its light over the whole horizon 
and loses itself in the clouds, and this de- 
scription applies as well to the historical 
romances of Sienkiewicz as to the poems 
of Mickiewicz and Slowacki. And yet 
‘Potop’ is anything but a sensational 
romance of the Dumas type. Despite its 
wealth of incident and adventure, it cannot, 
properly speaking, be called a sensational 





story at all, in which respect it presents a 
striking contrast to the historical romances 
of another great modern novelist, the Hun- 
garian Maurus Jékai. Jékai is nothing if 
not dramatic. With infinite skill (notably 
in such masterpieces as ‘Az erdélyi arany 
kora’ and ‘A szabadsag a ho alatt’) he 
piles incident upon incident, till our scarcely 
endurable suspense is relieved by a dénoi- 
ment as ingenious as it is startling. Sien- 
kiewicz’s method is altogether different. 
He is always perfectly simple, natural, and 
tranquil. We may say of him, as has well 
been said of Tolstoi, that his historical 
portraits give us the impression of personal 
reminiscences, and that his narratives of 
events are as vivid and circumstantial as 
if he had been invisibly present all the 
time. The moment we are introduced to 
his personages we seem to know them inti- 
mately. Often too, like Tolstoi, Sienkiewicz 
can convey an unforgettable impression by 
a single phrase or sentence. Thus we are 
told of the terrible traitor and apostate 
Janus Radzivil that his huge, stern, coarse 
face in its size and strength looked “as if 
struck out of marble with great blows of a 
hammer”; and how vivid is the description 
of a sunset when the heaven, purified by the 
storm, was wholly serene, save in the west, 
where “tiny fleecy roseate clouds moved 
slowly beyond the horizon like a flock of 
sheep leaving a field.” We have left our- 
selves no space to speak of the plot of the 
story, the leading motive of which lies in 
the loves of young Kmicic, the banneret of 
Orsha, and the noble Olenka, who rescues 
her semi-savage wooer from the tyranny of 
his own pride and violence, tames him by 
the ordeal of patience, and makes of the 
wild warrior an enthusiastic patriot and an 
ardent champion of the faith. But, in truth, 
this love episode, beautiful as it is, is little 
more than the thread which runs through 
and binds together the main narrative ; it is 
an idyl embedded in an epic. Mr. Curtin 
is to be complimented on the courage which 
induced him to undertake the formidable 
task of translating from the most difficult 
of the Slavonic languages a novel which 
takes up five volumes of the author’s col- 
lected works, and occupies 1,300 large octavo 
pages in English, but we cannot altogether 
congratulate him on the way in which he has 
done his work. His knowledge of Polish is 
considerable. His painstaking is commend- 
able. The only downright blunder of any 
importance that we can discover is where 
he mistranslates ognista wstega zmienala sie 
w kolo ogniste, i.e., ‘‘ the fiery streak changed 
into a fiery circle,” the reference being to 
the fiery circle of foesclosing in upon Poland. 
Mr. Curtin renders this, ‘‘The fiery border 
became a fiery wheel,’’ which, of course, 
misses the sense of a fine passage. On the 
other hand, he is literal to absurdity, his 
English is commonplace and sometimes 
slangy, while his attempt to simplify the 
difficulties of Polish orthography by means 
of an arbitrary and wholesale system of 
transliteration of his own invention is an 
absolute insult to the Polish nation—and 
to common sense. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 
The Positive Theory of Capital. By Eugen v. 
Béhm-Bawerk. Translated by William Smart. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—In the case of a book such 








as the one now before us, written on a difficult 
subject with an amplitude of detail which, while 
giving every promise that the questions 
examined into have been exhaustively dealt 
with, adds greatly to the labour of mastering its 
contents, and translated with a felicity which 
often causes the reader to forget the fact that 
the volume is not now presented to him in its 
original language, the thanks of that reader are 
primarily and greatly due to the person by 
whose assiduous labour this last-mentioned 
result has been attained. ‘‘ A translator who 
does his duty,” says Mr. Smart in his preface, 
‘**must pass the work he renders through his 
own mind.” The preface itself from which this 
sentence is quoted will be the best proof that 
Mr. Smart has most effectively done this. Itis 
even a better introduction to the understanding 
of the work than Prof. von Béhm-Bawerk’s own 
preface. The student of the volume will not 
fail, after reading each of the books into which 
it is divided, if not each chapter, to return to 
Mr. Smart’s preface, not once nor twice, till he 
has mastered its contents, and learned by its 
assistance to follow the thread of each intricate 
argument contained. That the volume was well 
worth the labour which has been bestowed on 
it by the translator, and which must be 
bestowed on it by the reader, will be willingly 
allowed. To place an exhaustive explanation of 
its contents before him here is beyond the 
power of any one, even the most highly gifted 
in the art of condensation. All that can be 
attempted is to sketch out one or two leading 
ideas, taking what may be considered the 
natural divisions of the fsubject to which the 
volume is devoted—capital as the instrument 
of production and capital as the source of 
income. Whatever any persons may think as to 
capital—whether they admit the lawfulness of 
owning it, or regard it as a possession which 
should only be in the hands of the State—they 
must agree on one point, that without the 
means of employing this powerful engine man 
must always remain in the condition of a savage. 
Without capital, machinery, implements, pro- 
longed existence itself, would be impossible. 
While the original factors are man and nature, 
using the last word in its widest sense, without 
the power of applying ‘‘stored -up labour” 
to the development of ‘‘natural forces,” 
the ablest man would starve in the midst of 
possible plenty. The concrete result of capital 
is shown in the mass of products resulting. 
Beyond, yet intimately connected with this, 
lies the use of capital as the source of income. 
And here the element of time comes in. It is 
the difference between the value of ‘‘ present” 
and of ‘‘ future” goods that causes the capital 
through which alone goods, whether ‘‘ present” 
or ‘‘future,” are attainable, to possess the 
quality of being a source of income. The 
wealth of a country consists, as Mr. Smart tells 
us in his preface, of products at all stages of 
maturity. As he says :— 

“To put it concretely : At this moment the wheat 
is being sown that will feed human beings after next 
harvest, while the sapling is being planted that will 
not come to its full growth for a century to come: 
at the same moment, perhaps, the oak is being 
felled that began its growth a hundred years ago, 
and to-morrow the wood of it will enter into the 
framework of a threshing- machine, which will 
extend its life-work over a score of harvests : sap- 
ling and tree, machine and wheat, are alike parts of 
that wealth which is available for the labourer’s 
demand in its continuity.”—Translator’s Preface, 
p. Xl. 

The past, the present, and the future are thus 
indissolubly united. For the working out of 
the problems connected the reader must be 
referred to the volume itself. In particular, at- 
tention should be called to books vi. and vii. In 
book vi. ‘‘ the source of interest” is considered. 
This has often been a source of perplexity to the 
thoughtful and to the religious mind. From 
the days of Aquinas—the greatest of the school- 
men—and earlier still, the question whether the 
loan of a ‘‘consumptible,” such as money, con- 
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ferred on the lender the right to return of the 
amount loaned and a payment for the use of it, 
has been much debated. If the thing borrowed 
was returned, what right was there to ask for 
more? Von Bohm-Bawerk shows clearly that 
the demand for interest is not ‘‘ exploitation ” 
of the labourer ; that even if a Socialist régime 
were established, interest could not cease to exist, 
because time will not stand still (pp. 365-71). 
In book vii. the causes which fix ‘‘ the rate 
of interest” are examined into with a vast 
amount of detail and an extraordinary distinct- 
ness of perception. The principles of ‘‘ economic 
conduct” are not invariably ‘‘followed with 
mathematical exactitude” (see pp. 375-9)—a 
roblem may not in these brilliant pages have 
been completely ‘‘solved which all theoretical 
systems hitherto have attempted in vain,” as 
the writer jhopes. There may still be a last 
word to express on these much disputed ques- 
tions, for finality in scientific discussion is rarely 
attained. But of one thing we are sure—that 
all students of economics will be deeply in- 
debted to Prof. von Bohm-Bawerk for the 
werful demonstrations of theory which he has 
given on the difficult subjects of the nature and 
the use of capital, and to Mr. Smart for the 
dress in which they are presented to the Eng- 
lish reader. 


Money, Silver, and Finance. By J. Howard 
Cowperthwait. (Putnam’s Sons.)—Speech is 
said, on generally received authority, to be 
silver, and silence to be gold; but at the present 
time it may be doubtful whether silence on the 
silver question would not be doubly refined 
gold. The volume before us is, in short, one 
of the many books on a very difficult subject— 
a subject on which some of the ablest heads in 
both the Old and the New World hold diame- 
trically opposite opinions—which entirely miss 
theirmark. The real point for discussion among 
those whose talk is of ‘‘Standards” is not the 
gain or loss which coining one metal or another 
metal may cause to individuals—not the advan- 
tage or the disadvantage which may thence 
result to different classes of producers or of 
workers—not whether mine owners will or will 
not make their fortunes in four years instead of 
in eight—not the weight of the dollar or the five- 
franc piece or the five-shilling piece in the 
pocket, and the consequent wear and tear to 
the silken purse or the leather pouch—but 
whether a standard formed of one metal used 
alone is a more dependable index and a better 
measure of values than a standard formed of 
two metals used together and united by a fixed 
ratio. Convenience is great, but stability is 
greater. We have read Mr. Cowperthwait’s 
book from one cover to the other, but we have 
found no indication that he has considered the 
question from the side of stability. He makes 
observations which, though understating the 
side he supports, seem hardly accurate. He 
says (p. 17) ‘‘that the volume of exchanges 
of the world’s commodities is so great that 
money does not suffice for a tenth of the move- 
ment.” We should have thought that the pro- 
portion was far smaller than a tenth. He tells 
us things well known before, as when he states 
(p. 63) that ‘‘the buyers far outnumbered the 
sellers””—a fact of which there is no doubt. 
His arguments seem by no means always well 
founded. Thus, in reference to the question 
whether recent reductions in prices are not due 
to improvements in production, while labour is 
better off, he invites the reader (p. 86) to 
study ‘‘the phenomenon—decline in prices, 
advancein wages ”—circumstances which, though 
they may be coincident in time, are by no 
means necessarily correlated, while he gives him 
ho assistance in making out whether there 
is any connexion at all between the two. 
Throughout Mr. Cowperthwait is an advocate— 
the cessation of the coinage of silver by the 
United States being the object he has in view. 


| before us arguments instead of declamation he 
| would have possessed a higher influence. As it 
| is he has added one to the many books on the 
| subject which tell us the position of isolated 
items, not that of the question as a whole. The 
Government of the United States has recently 
carried out, at vast expense, one of the most 
interesting economic experiments which the 
student of the question of the standard of value 
has ever had the opportunity of observing. It 
has undertaken to buy up the whole of the 
annual product of the silver mines of the coun- 
try, and to convert that into ‘‘ money,” without 
charge to the producer, in the hope of maintain- 
ing the price of the metal ; and it has signally 
failed to do so. If Mr. Cowperthwait, or any 
competent observer on the spot, will trace out 
the history of this experiment and chronicle the 
facts as they actually occurred, we shall be obliged 
to him, and may promise him the hearty thanks 
of the economic students not only of Great 
Britain, but of the world. 


Railway Accounts and Finance. By J. 
Alfred Fisher. (Bemrose & Sons.)—This is a 
book which more particularly appeals to a 
special class — those immediately concerned 
with railway accounts and administration. The 
class of specialists, however, in this case has 
wide limits. It is computed, so the preface 
tells us, that over 45,000 clerks are employed on 
the railways of the United Kingdom. To all of 
these the information which this book can afford 
is desirable ; to many it is essential. Of the 
intricacy of railway accounts few beyond experts 
have any idea; of the intricacy of railway 
management some may gain a few hints by 
looking at the rows of handles and levers in 
some signal-box of the first class in size—let us 
say at Clapham Junction—or those in use at 
some of the larger railway stations, as the great 
railway station at Birmingham. To the un- 
learned it seems a mystery that any train can 
ever be successfully conducted—one might 
almost say piloted—through all those many sets 
of points, along those confused-looking groups of 
rails, to its proper destination. But the intricacy 
of what is seen is as nothing to the intricacy of 
what is not seen. To the unlearned Mr. Fisher’s 
volume will serve as an initiation. While the 
traveller often finds the mere calculation of 
what he has to pay for his ticket as much as he 
can manage, he will learn from these pages how 
the money received is duly apportioned between 
various lines, should the journey extend over 
the territories of more than one railway; how 
an account is kept of sacks let out ; how ‘‘ sack 
demurrage,” should the occasion for such a 
charge arise, is dealt with; how ropes for 
securing goods are supplied, and each identified 
by means of a ‘‘ metallic ferrule fixed upon it, 
stamped with a number and the initials of the 
owning company.” A check is also kept on 
the wanderings of the ropes by a method 
identical with that initiated by the late Mrs. 
Grote to check the wanderings of books bor- 
rowed from her. That extremely practical and 
learned lady was accustomed, when the loan of 
a volume belonging to her was asked for, to 
answer, ‘‘I’ll trouble you for a sovereign,” 
‘‘and,” says Lady Eastlake, in her interesting 
sketch of Mrs. Grote’s life, ‘‘the pledge was 
ticketed and kept in her purse till the volume 
was returned.” So, ‘‘with the view of pre- 
venting the loss of ropes, each carries a debit of 
10s.”; that is to say, the station to which a rope 
is sent is charged 10s. till the rope finds its way 
to another station, or till it is passed on to the 
final resting-place of all such possessions, the 
depdt, because it ‘needs repairs.” But railway 
accounts not only include small things like 
these ; they deal with far larger questions as 
well. The analysis of the amounts expended 
on the manufacture and repair of the loco- 
motives, the carriages, the whole rolling stock, 
the provision for maintenance of way, the divi- 
sion of sums paid out for wages between their 








which they are expended—all these things are 
dealt with in the accounts, and described in the 
volume before us. This is divided into more 
than 400 paragraphs, rendering reference easy— 
the understanding of the book entries needed 
being assisted by many examples of forms of 
accounts introduced into them. That the 
system of accounts employed is excellent is 
clear. One eminently good rule in regard to 
keeping them is mentioned at p. 103. ‘‘It 
should always be borne in mind that no altera- 
tion or erasure of the figures” is allowed. This 
refers to ‘‘ goods invoice.” But ‘‘ no alteration 
or erasure allowed” is a golden rule in book- 
keeping. The result is shown on pp. 405-6 :— 
“The completeness of the system described, and 
efficiency of the arrangements, are demonstrated by 
the fact that in at least one well-managed office 
known to the author it is usual in no fewer than 
five out of six successive half-years, and although 
the balances amount to nearly one hundred and 
eighty millions sterling, to strike an exact agree- 
ment of debits and credits on first trial!” 
The italics are our author’s, but every man with 
the slightest experience of accounts will join in 
the wonder. Besides the points mentioned, Mr. 
Fisher’s book is a perfect storehouse of informa- 
tion on railway matters. Those concerned in 
the ‘‘forged transfer question,” which has been 
largely before the public recently, will find in 
the description of the work of the secretary’s 
department an account of the method of dealing 
with the securities which will interest them. 
But it is to those employed in railway business 
that the work immediately appeals. We can 
imagine no more useful present to a young lad 
entering on this branch of work than the 
volume before us. The number of those 
engaged in it should secure Mr. Fisher an 
ample public for his very instructive book. 
The World’s Exchanges of Standard Metals, 
with Aids to the Construction of the Science of 
Money. By John Henry Norman. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—The further explanation which 
Mr. Norman gives of his book as ‘‘a complete 
guide to the world’s twenty-nine metal monetary 
systems, also to the foreign and colonial ex- 
changes of gold, silver, and inconvertible paper 
on the unit of weight system,” will better set 
before the reader than any other words can do 
the extent of the subject he has undertaken to 
explain. The basis of his method of explaining 
the foreign exchanges is one which is “ as nearly 
as possible” that of Thomas Snelling, whose 
name has remained for more than a century an 
authority on the subject. Mr. Norman has 
developed his method under the name of the 
unit of weight system, the foundation of which 
‘‘rests upon an unit of weight of pure metal in 
the standard money of account or coin of each 
country.” For this system Mr. Norman claims 
the approval of Mr. Chaney, the Keeper of the 
British Standards, and of many learned American 
and foreign professors. We need hardly here 
give the rules for working out the results 
desired. These are supplied in great amplitude 
of detail, with scales, tables, and examples which 
will enable the reader to work the rules for 
himself. Mr. Norman expresses a hope in his 
preface ‘‘that many shortened modes of arriving 
at the same results will follow upon familiarity 
with the working of the unit of weight system.” 
He claims, and rightly, for his figures that 
‘‘they are purely the simplification of a round- 
about manner of arrivingat the same results from 
the exchanges of gold and silver which has been 
carried on in the past ages of the world.” The 
subject is one which is of great importance to 
men of business, but it is also one which few 
English people will take the trouble to under- 
stand. Prof. Stanley Jevons’s remark, nearly a 
repetition of Sir John Sinclair’s in the last 
century, that ‘‘ British merchants, traders, and 
dealers, in consequence of their ignorance of the 
exchanges, have to pay more than they other- 
wise would,” is perfectly true, nor is it less so 
that most persons ‘ positively decline to bring 
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Mr. Norman’s observation that ‘‘ efforts should 
be made to prevent this from becoming the 
position of the rising generation by the rudi- 
ments of money being taught with geography in 
the schools of the world” is one which teachers 
and schoolmasters should take to heart. We 
must leave our readers to study, as they may 
advantageously do for themselves, the details 
of Mr. Norman’s book. They will find much 
that will be useful to them. Other closely 
related subjects are incidentally dealt with. 
Thus (pp. 140-143) Mr. Goschen’s one-pound 
note scheme is discussed, and the disadvantages 
of the plan are clearly pointed out. Mr. 
Norman has—as every person who writes on 
monetary questions at the present time must do 
—dealt with the difficult points involved in bi- 
metallism. In doing this he declines to accept 
the opinion that the recent general fall of prices 
has been due either to the scarcity of gold or to 
increased economy of production. ‘‘ He has 
persistently asserted that the cause is to be 
found in the diminished value of silver.” This 
expression of his views led Prof. E. de Laveleye 
to claim Mr. Norman as an advocate of local 
dual standards, and so, notwithstanding his de- 
nunciation of bimetallism as ‘‘unnatural, unscien- 
tific, and unworkable,” will others do who read 
his confident prediction that if the United States 
of America opened its mints to the unlimited 
reception of silver and gold in the proportion of 
16 to 1 the exchanges for those metals ‘‘ between 
gold and silver countries would revert at once 
to the position they occupied prior to 1873.” 
There is a vast amount of information to be 
gained from this book, while, to render the 
subject clear to the younger generation, Mr. 
Norman has prepared tables illustrative of the 
foreign and colonial exchanges, containing 
further instruction exhibited in a manner clear 
to the eye. It is to be hoped that his efforts 
to make a subject which is so important to 
the well-being of commerce better known may 
be crowned with success. 

The Dictionary of Statistics. By Michael G. 
Mulhall. (Routledge & Sons.)—The period 
through which we are passing naturally pro- 
duces dictionaries—various in importance and 
various in dimensions. It does so because there 
is nowadays a demand for exact knowledge on 
many subjects differing widely from each other; 
and while no man can undertake to store up in 
his memory the endless number of facts, a 
knowledge of any one of which may be required 
from him at any moment, he may be able to 
keep on his shelves the volumes of the works 
of reference which can supply the information 
wanted. Mr. Mulhall has brought within the 
compass of some 630 pages a mass of facts of 
a description which will be useful to all. 
Whether a reader of any daily paper requires 
information on agriculture or education, on 
population or on wealth, he will find it in this 
volume, and be able to trace out what he wants 
to know with the utmost readiness, for, besides a 
very convenient division under subjects, there is 
avery full and well-arranged index—an addition 
of importance to any work, but especially valu- 
able in a book of this description, which bristles 
with information on every page. A full list of 
the most useful works of reference on the prin- 
cipal subjects treated is also given at the end of 
the volume. Many of the facts recorded are 
very striking. The advance of the newspaper 
press in this country has been enormous since 
the commencement of the century. But the 
development of North America in this respect is 
even more striking. A vast insight, indeed, 
can be obtained into contemporary history by 
turning over Mr. Mulhall’s pages. Thus the 
statement of the steam power now employed in 
the various countries of the world gives the 
reader in a glance a facility for comparing their 
capacity forindustrialdevelopment which it would 
have taken him a long time to acquire in any 
other way. The diagrams with which the volume 
is illustrated assist greatly in making the facts 





clear. Perhaps what will strike the English 
reader most is the evidence of the vast progress 
made in well-being in the United Kingdom, her 
colonies, and the United States. Though our 
colonies are but striplings, and at present have 
hardly had time for amassing large amounts, 
yet already Canada is nearly as wealthy as 
Belgium, and Australia surpasses Holland. This 
is in the mass. Compared with the amount to 
each inhabitant, the proportion comes out far 
more favourably. In conclusion we may con- 
gratulate Mr. Mulhall on having brought toa 
successful termination a work which must have 
cost him much time and immense labour. He 
has shown great skill, both in the selection of 
his materials and in the use he has made of 
them. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Masor A. T. FisHer, favourably known to 
sportsmen as the author of ‘ Through Stable and 
Saddle-room,’ in the preface to Rod and River 
(Bentley & Son) remarks that the brotherhood 
of anglers is large, always ready to read a new 
book on fishing, and to be to its merits ever kind 
and to its faults a little blind. This is to some 
extent true. It is, however, equally true that 
even as there are swarms of men with fishing- 
rods, few of whom deserve the name of fisher- 
men, so of the books on fishing many could well 
be spared, and the rest would be vastly im- 
proved by careful compression. The book 
under consideration is no exception to this 
rule. Nevertheless it is a good book, specially 
in all that refers to Southern chalk-streams, 
with which we imagine the author to be more 
conversantthan he is with trout or salmon fishing 
in Northern rivers or lochs. If an author of a 
book on angling describes chiefly his sorrows, 
his joys, and his aspirations, the work is good or 
bad according to its literary merit. It may be 
charming as are Mr. Lang’s ‘ Angling Sketches,’ 
or it may be the reverse. If, on the other hand, 
the book is meant to instruct anglers, want of 
literary skill may be pardoned in proportion to 
the practical knowledge displayed. In the 
present case the volume, 375 pages octavo, is 
said to be on the subject of fly-fishing for 
salmon, trout, and grayling ; yet chap. ii. is more 
about trout breeding than trout catching, and 
chaps. iii., iv., and v. describe tackle, not fishing. 
These sixty-seven pages might, so far as the 
practical use of the artificial tly is concerned, be 
thus condensed :—ascertain from an experienced 
man what tackle is required, go to the best 
tradesman for it, and do not grudge a high 
price. Again, with reference to chap. vi., 
ina book on fly-fishing would it not be better 
simply to refer the reader to the best autho- 
rities on the natural history of water-flies 
than to occupy twenty-one pages with what 
cannot be described as scientific entomology ? 
We admit that a sound knowledge of the 
various water-flies is an advantage to the fisher- 
man ; and we do not deny that he will use his 
rod and tackle no worse for being a botanist, 
forester, carpenter, and rod-maker; yet for the 
art of fly-fishing such knowledge is not only 
not essential, but is, we think, to a considerable 
extent superfluous. Similarly seventy-four 
pages devoted to lists of flies and their dressings 
seem excessive. Fishermen are unlikely to tie 
flies as well as those who make that art their 
profession ; they cannot fashion rods or winches 
as well as professional makers, nor can they 
make lines or hooks. Their best plan evidently 
is to supply themselves from good sources and 
to devote their attention to using the tackle 
with good effect. For reasons sufficient and 
creditable, Major Fisher has abstained from 
treating artificial fly-making in detail, and we 
are grateful for his self-restraint. A few 
lessons from an expert are worth more than 
volumes of minute description. The author’s 


remarks on loch fishing are generally sound. 
At best it is poor sport compared with river 





fishing; yet, in spite of his experience 
on Loch Leven, there, as elsewhere, the 
expert will in the long run kill more 
and better fish than the beginner. It jg 
curious that in the list of flies recommended the 
Zulu and grouse with orange or claret body are 
omitted. The former is as unquestionably at the 
head of Scotch loch flies as Jock Scott is at the 
head of salmon flies, and the grouse is a goo¢ 
second. Again, in describing fly-fishing forsalmon 
there are two chapters on theories concerning 
the habits of the fish, about which very little is 
known, and on rods and tackle, and two chap- 
ters more on hooks and flies, whilst but one 
chapter or a part of it is devoted to fishing, 
The author appears to believe that salmon do 
not feed in fresh water before spawning ; that 
is to say, they exist in a state of activity en- 
tailing expenditure of force for a period of six 
months or more without food. How such a 
theory can be held, when they are known to 
take flies, minnows or other small fry, and 
worms greedily, it is difficult to comprehend, 
Whilst admitting our ignorance of much that 
concerns the life of this fish, it is safe to infer 
that the ordinary laws of nature are not 
suspended in its case. From these remarks it 
must not be supposed that we are blind to the 
many merits of this book ; they are, however, 
somewhat obscured by matter not immediately 
relevant. The type is good, and there is an 
index, but there are no illustrations. 


Shall I Try Australia? By George L. James, 
(Liverpool, Howell ; London, Simpkin, Marshalf 
& Co.)—The short and only answer to this 
question is, it entirely depends on yourself, 
and this is very much the conclusion arrived 
at by Mr. James. His unpretending book con- 
tains much information that has been given 
before, nearly all of it true, little that is new. 
There are some useful details as to the expenses 
of living in Sydney and various parts of the 
colony, and some recent accounts of rates of 
wages, &c., which vary from month to month. 
Mr. James seems to be a practical man. 


Hard Life in the Colonies, and other Experi- 
ences by Sea and Land. By C. Carlyon Jenkins. 
(Fisher Unwin.)— Mr. Jenkins recounts the 
experiences of a deacon of the Irish Church 
who exchanged a stipend of 691. 12s. 74d., 
which even to the halfpenny was regularly paid, 
for a billet in the merchant service, of which, 
apparently, he saw nothing but the seamy side. 
His account should warn others against the 
frauds of the ‘‘crimps,” whose villainy he ex- 


poses. The same ill luck attended him in 
China, round ‘‘the Horn,” in India and 
Australia. His hardships in the last did not 


prevent his return there after a trial of New 
Zealand. Here we have an account, apparently 
from another pen, of his campaign against the 
haw-haws, and this, in our opinion, is the most 
readable portion of the book. The narrative 
is interesting and replete with humour and 
truth. The third portion of this volume de- 
scribes a phase of Australian life which has 
seldom or never been attempted, that of a back- 
woodsman whose sole object was to live by his 
rod and his gun, and who succeeded in support- 
ing life on opossums, bandicoots, rats, &c. His 
various attempts to adopt a settler’s life, which 
always promised success, were invariably nipped 
in the bud by the rascality of somebody in 
whom this victim of misplaced confidence 
trusted. The failures inclined him to try Cali- 
fornia, where he declares that after incredible 
disappointments he is doing well. It is to be 
hoped that he found more honesty there than 
in Melbourne, and that he will no longer be the 
victim of unmerited misfortune. 


THERE is not room for three annual works 
such as the ‘ Colonial Year-Book,’ the ‘ Colonial 
Office List,’ and the Imperial Institute Year- 
Book, which is now published by Mr. John 
Murray and others for the Imperial Institute. 
It is, we think, much to be desired that 
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ian should be an amalgamation of the ‘ Im- 


erial Institute Year-Book’ with the ‘ Colonial 
Office List.’ The work now before us is some- 
what heavy, and filled with statistics which are 
to be discovered in Blue-books by those who 
wish for them. We have no fault whatever to 
find with the execution of the work, but Mr. 
FitzGerald, its editor, has been set to do a 
thing which has already been done by others. 
If the Indian part of the present book had 
received great development the volume would, 
of course, have stood more alone than it does ; 
but as a fact it is chiefly colonial, and, although 
respectable in the highest degree, cannot be 
said to have been necessary. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. publish The New 
House of Commons, reprinted from the Times, 
which contains, so far as we can find, few errors. 
We notice that Mr. Field, the new Parnellite 
member, is described as born “ about 1850,” which 
seems odd, and alsoas ‘‘ chairman of the Dublin 
County Council ”—a description in which this 
handbook agrees with several other recently 
published works of the same kind, but one 
which suggests the question, ‘‘ What is the 
Dublin County Council ?” 

Mr. ALEXANDER IRELAND has printed an ex- 
cellent address on The Moral Influence of Free 
Libraries (Manchester, Blacklock & Co.). 

Pror. Hux.ey has collected from the maga- 
zines a number of articles, the title of which, 
Essays on Controverted Questions (Macmillan), 
shows that they are mainly polemical. They 
contain his articles in reply to Mr. Gladstone 
and Dr. Wace on the Mosaic Cosmogony, the 
Gadarene Swine, Agnosticism, and other topics 
of a similar description, and they are intro- 
duced by an extremely clever preface, which 
will probably annoy his orthodox opponents as 
much as anything to be found in the essays 
themselves. 


We have on our table Hore Sabbatice, re- 
print of articles contributed to the Saturday 
Review by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., 
Second Series (Macmillan),—Parallel Grammar 
Series: A Preparatory French Course, by A. M. 
Zweifel ; A Second Latin Reader and Writer, 
by C. M. Dix ; and A Second German Reader 
and Writer, by W. 8S. Macgowan (Sonnen- 
schein), — Modern French Series: Pécheur 
dIslande, by P. Loti, edited by R. J. 
Morich ; Histoire de la Mére Michel et de 
sm Chat, by E. de la Bédollitre, edited 
by W. H. Wrench (Percival),—Introduction to 
Modern French Lyrics, edited, with Notes, by 
B. L. Bowen (Boston, U.S., Heath),—The 
Handy Guide to Correct Pronunciation and 
Spelling (Walker),—Cesar: the Gallic War, 
Book V., edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury 
(Percival), — The Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Mythology and Antiquities (Walker),—English 
Classics for Schools: Selected English Ballads, 
First and Second Series, with Introduction 
and Notes by W. J. Morice and H. L. Withers 
(Perciva]),—Some Notable Generals and their 
Notable Battles, by Major J. Percy Groves 
(Grifith & Farran),—A Woman of Shawmut, 
by E. J. Carpenter (Osgood),—Jethou, by E. R. 
Suffling (Jarrold),—Salt Yarns, by T. Holman, 
R.N. (Low),—The Member for Wrottenborough, 
edited by A. A’Beckett (Low),—Pot-Pourri; or, 
Merry and Wise, by G. S. H. (Digby & Long), 
—Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, edited by 
H. H. Crawley (Longmans),—Sonnets, Songs, 
laments, by C. E. W. Stone (Boston, U.S., 
Cupples), — Owr Lord’s Signs in St. John’s 
Gospel, by J. Hutchison, D.D. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark),—The Biblical Illustrator : 
Exodus, by the Rev. J. S. Exell (Nisbet),— 
Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, by A. 
Sidgwick (Longmans),—The Soteriology of the 
New Testument, by W. Porcher du Bose (Mac- 
nillan),— Questions of Faith and Duty, by the 
Rt. Rey. A. W. Thorold, D.D. (Isbister), — 
The Church and her Story, by G. H. F. Nye 
(Griffith & Farran),—Commentary on St. Paul's 








Epistle to the Ephesians, by the Rev. J. Macpher- 
son (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—Short Notes 
on St. Pail’s Epistles, by T. K. Abbott (Long- 
mans),—The Little Psalter, arranged by H. M. B. 
(S.P.C.K.), — Experiences with Heathens and 
Mohammedans in West Africa, 
Crowther (S.P.C.K.),—The Faith and Life of 
the Early Church, by W. F. Slater (Hodder & 
Stoughton), — A Book of Prayer, by H. W. 
Beecher, compiled by T. J. Ellinwood (Dickin- 


son),—Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism, by | 


the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. (Fisher Unwin), 
—History of the Church in England, A.D. 30- 
1509, by M. H. Allies (Burns & Oates), — 
Curiosities of Christian History prior to the Re- 
formation, by C. James (Methuen),—Auguste 
Comte, sa Vie, sa Doctrine, by R. P. Gruber, 
translated from the German by M. l’Abbé Ph. 
Mazoyer (Paris, Lethielleux),—Rouget de Lisle, 
son Huvre, sa Vie, by J. Tiersot (Paris, Dela- 
grave),—and Pougatcheff, by R. Candiani (Paris, 
Colin). Among New Editions we have Social 
Statics, Abridged and Revised ; together with the 
Man versus the State, by H. Spencer (Williams & 
Norgate),—Ludgate Hill: Past and Present, by 
W. P. Treloar (Hazell, Watson & Viney),— 
Wildwater Terrace, by R. E. Salwey, 2 vols. 
(Digby & Long),—The Beeches, by G. F. Turvey 
(Dunn & Wright),—My Water-Cure, by S. 
Kneipp (Grevel),—‘‘ In the Days of thy Youth,” 
by F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan), —Medita- 
tions on the Life of Christ, by Thomas & Kempis, 
translated by the Ven. Archdeacon Wright and 
the Rev. S. Kettlewell (Parker),— Devotional 
Services for Public Worship, edited by the Rev. 
J. Hunter (Glasgow, MacLehose), — Saintly 
Workers, by ¥. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan), — 


by Bishop | 


| 
| 


Lyell’s (J. C.) Li meget for Amateurs, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Lyster’s (A. C.) Ivy, the Plague of his Life, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
| M'Carthy (J.) and Praed’s (Mrs. C.) The Ladies’ Gallery, 2/ 
| Malan’s (Rev. A. N.) Uncle Towser, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Malyn’s (T.) The Romance of a Demon, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Massingham’s (H. W.) The London Daily Press, er. 8vo. 2/ 
| Muddock’s (J. KE.) Maid Marian and Robin Hood,a Romance, 
er. 8vo. 5/,cl. 
Not One of Us, by Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori,’ 3/6 cl. 
+ Paske (C. T.) ana Aflalo’s (F. G.) The Sea and the Rod, 4/6 
Pitman’s Shorthand Birthday Book of Poetical Selections, 
lémo. 2/6 cl. 
Reed’s (T. A.) The Shorthand Writer, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Reunert’s Diamond Mines of South Africa, svo. 2/ swa. 
Silke’s (L. C.) A Hero in the Strife, er. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Stuart’s (E.) A Small Lejsacy, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Tayler’s (R.) The Dynamitards, a Story of A.D. 1888, 2/ bds. 
Thorne’s (E.) Worthy of his Name, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Timperley’s (W. H.) Bush Luck, an Australian Story, 3/6 cl. 
Watson’s (H. B. M.) The Web of the Spider, cheap edition, 


3/6 el. 

Wilkin’s (W. J.) Breaking his Fetters, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

| Wilson’s (J.) Manual of Methods of Teaching, a Practical 
Guide to the Schoolroom, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Yonge’s (C. M.) The Cross Roads, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Peters (N.): Die Prophetie Obadjahs, 4m. 
Weissmann (M.): Spriiche der Weisen nebst Erliiuterungen, 

Vol. 3, 2m. 

Geography and Travel. 
Trumelet (C.): L’Algérie légendaire, 4fr. 
General Literature. 

Mager (H.): Annuaire de la Presse fran¢aise des Colonies, 

1892, 3fr. 50. 








FROM ‘“ STRATFORD-ON-AVON.” 
A SONNET-SEQUENCE. 

“‘There has, for instance, been much wonder expressed 
that Shakspeare—after his great success in London, after 
having acquired wealth and honour, and enjoyed intercourse 
with all the genius and brilliance of his time, after being the 


| admiration of all, from princes to apprentice boys—should, 


in the heyday of health and fame, have left everything to 
go down to Stratford (which was further from London then 
than Aberdeen is now) to settle among farmers, woolstaplers, 





A Manual of Political Questions of the Day, by | 


S. Buxton, M.P. (Cassell),—Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure and Practice in the Dominion of Canada, 
by J. G. Bourinot (Low),—and The Develop- 
ment of Africa, by A. S. White (Philip). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bettany’s (G. T.) Mohammedanism and other Religions of 
Mediterranean Countries, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Hall’s (H. E.) Two Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians, 
&c., translated, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Healy’s (J.) The Ancient Irish Church, cr. 8vo, 3/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Burns’s (R. 8.) The Ornamental Draughtsman and Designer, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Child (The) set in the Midst by Modern Poets, edited by 
W. Meynell, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Spencer's (H.) Principles of Ethics, Parts 2 and 3, 8vo. 7/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Dalgleish’s (W. S.) Periods of English History: Medieval 
England, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Freeman's (E. A.) Sicily, Pheenician, Greek, and Roman, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. (Story of the Nations.) 
Martyn (H.), Saint and Scholar, by G. Smith, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Pollard’s (A.) True Stories from Roman History, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Treanor’s (Rev. S. S.) Heroes of the Goodwin Sands, 3/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Cowper’s (F,) Sailing Tours, Part 1: The Coasts of Essex 
and Suffolk, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Simple Lessons, or Words easy to be Understood, edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, 18mo. 3/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Alexander’s (Mrs.) A Woman’s Heart, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Barr's (A. E.) Love for an Hour is Love for Ever, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Barrett’s (F.) A Recoiling Vengeance, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Black’s (Wm.) Green Pastures and Piccadilly, Uniform 
Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bramston’s (M.) Lottie Levison, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl.; The Adven- 
tures of Denis, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Rescued Essays, edited by T. Newberry, 2/ 
Coleridge’s (C. R.) Max, Fritz, and Hob, cr. 8vo, 3/ cl. 
Counsels to Ladies and Easy-going Men on their Business 
Investments, cr. 8vo. 3/6 half-cl. 
Crommelin’s (M.) Mr. and Mrs. Herries, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Daudet’s (A.) La Belle Nivernaise, translated by R. Rout- 
ledge, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Debenham’s (M. H.) Moor and Moss, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Fate (The) of Fenella, by H. Mathers, J. H. 
and others, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Golden Buckle (The), by Author of ‘ Starwood Hall,’ 3/6 cl. 
Green’s (E. E.) Old Miss Audrey, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Haycraft’s (M.) A Brighton Bairnie, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Herman’s (H.) Eagle Joe, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Hugo's (Comtesse) Comedy and Comedians in Politics, 2/6 
Keith’s (L.) Our Street, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Lacey’s (W.) Making a Beginning, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Lee’s (M and C.) St. Dunstan’s Fair, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
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and cattle-dealers, and enjoy no better social intercourse 
than could be found at the Falcon Inn.” 
i 
THE EVENING AFTER THE RETURN. 

THE very clouds seem his—each rosy billow 
Glassed in the Avon’s dream! for Memory weaves 
Visions of Childhood when, on such like eves, 

He watch’d his float or lay with flowers for pillow, 

Or, ’neath this musky tree—‘‘the fairies’ willow”— 
Smelt magic fragrance shed through charmed 

leaves 
The while the green musk-beetle’s mail and 
greaves 

Turn’d bronze —turn’d blue: 

armadillo”! 


What summons childhood back? 
falling 
Again from Stratford trees—the musk, recalling, 
With power beyond all power of things beholden 
Or things reheard, those days when elves of dusk 
Came, veiled the wings of Evening feathered 
olden, 


g 
And closed him in from all but Avon musk, 
* * * * ” 


“ Puck’s rainbow 


The fragrance 


IV. 
THE CHURCH THAT LOVES THE RIVER. 
His visions show, beneath a silver sallow, 
A child who loves the swans—the moorhens’ 
“ cheep,” 

Fishing for bream where river holes are deep— 
For gudgeon where the water glitters shallow, 
Eating the “ fairy cheeses” of the mallow, 

And wild-fruits gathered where the wavelets creep 

Round that loved church whose shadow seems to 

sleep 
In love upon the stream and bless and hallow ; 


They show a child to whom the water-fairies 
Send fish to “bite” from Avon’s holes and shelves, 
A child to whom, from golden honey-dairies, 
The flower-sprites send the bees and ‘“ sunshine 
elves,” 
A child whose dreams are light’s divine vagaries 
Teasing with truths above the stars themselves t 
THEODORE WATTS. 








AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LORD NELSON. 

August 30, 1892. 
Havine heard that a letter of Nelson’s was 
preserved in the church of Maddalena, the 
watering-place of the fleet during the watch on 
Toulon in 1803-5, I recently wrote to the 
parroco or parish priest asking for particulars, 
and, if possible, a copy of the letter. I have 
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just had a reply, enclosing a copy, as fol- 
lows :— 
Victory, Octr. 18th, 1804. 

REVD. S1rR,—I have to request that I may be 
allowed to present to the church at Madalena a 
piece of church plate as a small token of my 
esteem for the worthy inhabitants and of my 
remembrance of the hospitable treatment His 
Majesty’s fleet under my command has ever re- 
ceived from them, May God bless us all. I re- 
main, Revd. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
NELSON AND BRONTE. 
The Revd. Dr. Scott will present it to you. 
; The Revd. The Superior of the Church at Mada- 
ena. 

In his very courteous note to me Father Vico 
explains that as his knowledge of English is 
imperfect he has copied the letter as exactly 
as he could, and indeed his transcript might 
almost be taken for a tracing did not the thick- 
ness of the paper preclude the idea. He has 
also added the translation in Italian (presum- 
ably by Dr. Scott) which accompanied the 
original. The ‘‘ piece of church plate ” referred 
to is really, it seems, three pieces—a cross and 
two candlesticks of silver. So far as I know, 
the fact of Nelson’s having made this presenta- 
tion to the church at Maddalena has escaped all 
his biographers. There is no mention of it in 
Nicolas. J. K. Laveuton. 








COLERIDGE’S QUOTATIONS. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 
In the closing sentence of his interesting 
article in the Athenewm of August 20th, p. 261, 
J. D.C. says that Coleridge reads ‘‘ lobsters ” 
for laurels in quoting Otway’s line, 
Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships of amber. 
In the reprint of the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ in 
Bohn’s ‘‘Standard Library” the line is given 
exactly as quoted above. Now, the publishers 
prefix to their useful volume the statement that 
it is a verbatim reprint of the edition of 1817, 
to which J. D. C.’s strictures in his article 
refer. It would be interesting to know how 
the line in the process of verbatim reprinting 
returned to its state of pristine beauty. 
Tuomas Bayne. 








MR. R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
THE Alps will have their tribute, and as long 


as hard - worked scholars and men of letters | graphical Dictionary.’ A cheap edition of ‘ Cas- 


seize their recreation in the concentrated shape 
of climbing, so long will there be now and 
again the toll taken in the shape of such casual- 
ties as befell Mr. R. L. Nettleship. 

Judging from a literary standpoint, we must 
call his death premature. Such a combination 
of accurate and finished scholarship with the 
best, the patient, kind of scientific temper 
seemed to promise more to literature than can, 
alas! be now performed. It is as an educator, 
then, that his work will survive, as it is in that 
department that his loss will be most keenly 
and deservedly felt ; and among those to whom 
his earnest and unostentatious life was among 
the highest of his teachings, the courageous and 
blamelessly heroic circumstances of his death, 
as simply related by the Chamonix guides, will 
seem a fitting end to a life sustained by the 
calm courage of self-restraint. 

Speaking from personal memory, we suppose 
it is about twenty years since he devoted his rare 
talents to the work of lecturer and tutor at 
Balliol ; and it is a significant fact, and one that 
attests to the modest self-effacement that was a 
feature of his life, that while some of the prin- 
cipal newspapers seem to have been in doubt for 
some days as to the identity of the Mr. Nettle- 
ship whose tragic death they recorded, two 
simultaneous notices in the columns of one 
of the evening papers, professedly written by 
Oxford men, leave the ordinary reader in doubt 
as to his position and functions at the University. 
Mr. Nettleship belonged properly to the best 
type of the old school of Oxford Dons—a type 
at present shouldered a little into the shade 





among the horde of married fellows, joint lec- 


turers, extensionists, and other accidents of 
ephemeral Oxford ; but it is a testimony to the 
dominant claims of that whole-heartedness that 
belongs to the older type of scholar that his 
untimely death is salient]y regarded as depriving 
the foundation of which he was an ornament of 
a possible future head. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co.’s list includes ‘ The 
Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus 
Loftus,’—‘ Diary of the Salisbury Parliament,’ 
by H. W. Lucy, illustrated by Harry Furniss, 
—‘King Henry VIII.,’ with photogravures 
from original drawings by Sir James Linton, 
and introduction by Prof. Dowden,—an édition 
de luxe of ‘A Vision of Saints,’ by Lewis Morris, 
—‘ The Career of Columbus,’ by Charles Elton, 
—‘The Medicine Lady,’ by L. T. Meade,— 
‘The Snare of the Fowler,’ by Mrs. Alexander, 
—new and cheaper editions of ‘‘ Cassell’s Inter- 
national Series of Copyright Novels,” including 
‘The Little Minister,’ by J. M. Barrie ; ‘ Sybil 
Knox ; or, Home Again,’ by Edward E. Hale; 
‘The Story of Francis Cludde,’ by Stanley J. 
Weyman ; ‘ The Faith Doctor,’ by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston; and ‘Dr. Dumdny’s Wife,’ by 
Maurus Jokai, translated from the Hungarian 
by F. Steinitz,—‘ Out of the Jaws of Death,’ 
by Frank Barrett,—‘The New Ohio,’ by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale,—‘ Leona,’ by Mrs. Moles- 
worth,—‘ A Blot of Ink,’ translated from the 
French of René Bazin by Q and Paul M. 
Francke, — ‘Fairway Island,’ by Horace 
Hutchinson,—‘ The Beach of Falesi and The 
Bottle Imp,’ by R. L. Stevenson,—‘ O’Dris- 
coll’s Weird, and other Stories,’ by A. Werner, 
—‘The Reputation of George Saxon, and other 
Stories,’ by Morley Roberts, —‘ Maggie Steele’s 
Diary,’ by E. A. Dillwyn,—‘ Playthings and 
Parodies,’ short stories by Barry Pain,—‘ The 
Lady’s Dressing-room,’ translated from the 
French of Baroness Staffe by Lady Colin Camp- 
bell,—‘ The Perfect Gentleman,’ by the Rev. 
A. Smythe-Palmer, D.D.,—‘The Successful 
Life: a Book for Young Men commencing 
Business,’ by an Elder Brother,—‘ The Breech- 
Loader, and How to Use It,’ by W. W. Greener, 
—‘ New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land,’ 
by B. T. A. Evetts,—and ‘ Cassell’s New Bio- 


sell’s English Dictionary’ is also to be issued. 
Among other forthcoming works are: ‘The 
World of Romance,’ now completed in one 
volume,—Vol. IX. of Henry Morley’s ‘ English 
Writers,’ devoted to Spenser and his Time,— 
‘Paddles and Politics down the Danube,’ by 
Poultney Bigelow,—Vol. I. of ‘ The Story of 
Africa and its Explorers,’ by Dr. Robert Brown, 
—Vol. V. of the new and revised edition of 
‘Cassell’s History of England,’—Vol. III. of 
‘Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information,’ 
—‘ Cassell’s New Popular Educator,’ now com- 
plete in eight volumes,—and ‘The Universal 
Atlas,’ containing 117 pages of maps and an 
index to over 100,000 names. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. have in the 
press the following new books: ‘The Land of 
Ararat; or, Up the Roof of the World,’ by 
A. F. Macdonald,—-‘ For the Sake of the 
Family,’ by May Crommelin,—‘In the Bear’s 
Grip,’ by Charles H. Eden,—‘ How I became 
Eminent,’ by Jean Middlemass,—‘The Mel- 
bournians,’ by Francis Adams, —‘ A Bad Purler,’ 
by George Underhill, —‘ Masterpieces of Crime,’ 
by Albert D. Vandam,—and ‘The Veiled 
Hand,’ by Frederick Wicks. 








TWO CHAUCER WORDS. 
ConsIDERING how much learning and ability 
has been brought to bear on Chaucer’s poems 
during the thirty years last past, one naturally 
feels diffident of offering any suggestions as to 
the text, even though it be but by way of 
restoration and elucidation. There are, how- 





ever, two words which appear to me to be open 
to remark, the one by way of plea for the 
restoration of the original reading, and the 
other by way of explanation. 

It seems to me that in the line in the ‘Millers 
Tale’ (Six-Text edition and Gilman’s edition, 
1, 3782; Tyrwhitt, 1. 3780; Dr. Morris’s eqj. 
tion, 1. 594),— 

Ey cristes foo, what wol ye do therwith, 
the word foo has been somewhat hardly dealt 
with by being transformed into ‘foot. op 
‘*fote” by the editors of all the printed edi. 
tions. 

All the MSS. of the Six-Text edition give the 
reading of foo, while the Harleian has fo, upon 
which a side-note remarks ‘‘a later te is added,” 
Now this ‘‘te” appears to have taken root jn 
all printed editions. Such of the folios as | 
have been able to consult have it, Tyrwhitt 
adopts it, so does Dr. Morris, and while Gilman 
prints foo in the text he is careful to explain 
it as ‘‘ foot” in a glossarial note. Yet in ex. 
claiming ‘‘ Ey cristes foo,” Gervays the smith 
was surely but using an ordinary medisyval 
periphrase for ‘‘Eh! the devil.” The spelling 
of foo for ‘‘foe” is, of course, used again and 
again in Chaucer, and is explained in the 
glossary to Bell’s edition as ‘‘ foe,” while Dr, 
Morris, in the glossary to his edition, illus. 
trates ‘‘aller foo” as ‘‘the enemy of us all,” 
and Prof. Skeat, explaining foo as ‘‘ foe,” re- 
marks that it is ‘‘ from the same root as fiend,” 
Mr. Bell, giving the word as ‘‘ fote,” has a note 
on the ‘‘ profanity of swearing by different parts 
of the Redeemer’s body.” I think I have said 
enough to clear ‘‘Dan Geruays” of such pro- 
fanity on the occasion in question, and I cannot 
call to mind any instance of the foot of Christ 
being used by way of an oath, though, of course, 
to swear by the wounds, blood, head, and soul 
of the Redeemer was a very common custom. 
It is, however, quite likely that some of those 
who are more widely read in old English lite- 
rature than myself may be able to point out 
instances of ‘‘ Christ’s foot ” being used by way 
of oath or exclamation. 

The other word I propose to offer some re- 
marks upon by way of explanation is that long- 
standing Chaucerian puzzle ‘‘ vitremyte ” (‘The 
Monk’s Tale,’ Clar. Press, ed. Skeat, 1. 3562) :— 

Shal on her heed now were a vitremyte. 

It so happened that I had been thinking very 
much over the passage in which this line occurs, 
and it was, to use a familiar phrase, ‘‘ running 
in my head,” when I went lately to look once 
again at Carlo Crivelli’s masterpiece in the 
National Gallery, the picture of the Annuncia- 
tion. Scanning every detail of this marvellous 
work very narrowly, my eye at last fell upon the 
little figure that stands under the intersected 
arch in the background on the left hand, and 
I at once exclaimed to myself, ‘‘ Why, there is 
the embodiment of Chaucer's picture of Zenobia, 
fallen from the estate of a queen to the condi- 
tion of a peasant woman, a distaff in her hands 
and a burden on her head,” for the figure re- 
presents a countrywoman bearing on her h 

a large vessel while with her hands she plies the 
distaff. The question immediately arose in my 
mind, Might not the vitremyte be a burden, and 
not, as it has always been considered hitherto, 
a headgear? The reading that is commonly 
accepted, 

Shal on hir heed now were a vitremyte, 
certainly seems to favour that idea; but the 
reading of the Petworth MS. and also that of 
the Cholmondeley-Norton MS., which is quoted 
by Urry and Tyrwhitt and is now in the hands 
of Mr. Quaritch, is not ‘‘ were” but ‘“‘ bere 4 
vitremyte,” which affords the notion rather of 
a burden borne than of a garment or headgear. 
Then comes the questioa, What burden was It 
that could be described as ‘‘a vitremyte § 
Turning to Tommaseo, ‘Dizionario Italiano, 
we find: ‘‘ Vettino, vaso di terra invitriata 
uso da olio, vino, ecc.” (I quote from memory 
only). But Italian was not the language whence 
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Chaucer would have derived the word. If we 
turn to Cotgrave we _find, ‘* Vitré, glased ; 
covered or done over with glasse ; also glazed, 
or varnished as the inside of an earthen vessell 
or Measure,” and also ‘‘ Muid, a great vessell, 
or Measure.” Here I venture to suggest we 
have the ‘“‘vitrémuid” or ‘‘vitremyte F of 
Chaucer, a glazed earthen vessel. Tam conscious 
that my method of arriving at this conclusion 
may possibly be likened to that of the gentle- 
man who wrote articles on Chinese metaphysics 
for the Eatanswill Gazette ; but I feel sure that 
this is the true explanation and etymology of 
the word in question. 

I have no means, at a distance from all books 
of reference, of ascertaining at what date Boc- 
caccio’s treatise ‘De Casibus [lustrium Virorum ’ 
was first put into French, but we may be sure 
that if it was translated in Chaucer’s time, he 
would have drawn from that rather than from 
the Latin. The passage whence he derives his 
description stands thus in the French version, 
printed at Lyons, 1483 :— 

“(este zenobia nagaires portant heau!me en teste 
acoustumee de parlementer aux cheualiers, elle 
enuoillee, cest adire affublee dung couurechief, est 
constrainte de escouter les bourdes et fables des 
femmelettes rommaines. Ceste zenobia nagaires 
seignouriant au pays dorient, portant les ceptres, elle 
subiecte a romme porta la connoille commes les 
aultres femmes rommaines.” 

Chaucer’s paraphrase of this is :— 

And she that helmed was in starke stoures, 

And wan by force tounes stronge and toures, 

Shal on hir heed now bere a vitremyte; 

And she that bar the ceptre ful of fioures 

Shal bere a distaf, hir cost for to quyte. 
(Skeat’s text, except the word bere.) If it be 
objected that Boccaccio’s story speaks of a 
“couurechief ” on the head and says naught of 
a burden, it may be remarked that Chaucer 
throughout makes the description his own: as 
he turns the ‘‘ couurechief ” into a ‘‘ vitremyte,” 
so he omits the ‘‘ bourdes et fables des femme- 
lettes,” and by anadmirable touch adds to the fact 
of Zenobia carrying a distaff ‘‘hir cost for to 
quyte,” thus giving the picture of Zenobia 
employed as an Italian peasant, such as he may 
have taken note of during his journeys to Italy, 
and such as may yet be seen after the lapse of 
five hundred years, a distaff in her hand and a 
glazed earthenware jar on her head. I feel 
very certain myself that this is the solution of 
the word which Prof. Skeat characterizes as 
“perhaps the greatest crux in Chaucer.” 
Whether my suggestion will meet with general 
acceptance is another question, though it 
appears to me that the solution is perfect and 
complete. F. 8S. Exxis. 








WILLIAM FORBES SKENE. 

We regret to record the death, at the ripe 
age of eighty-four, of Mr. William Forbes 
Skene, who as historian, archeologist, and 
scholar, to say nothing of his legal reputation, 
leaves a void which will be felt not only in 
Scotland, but among men of letters all over the 
world. Born of an ancient race, he united the 
blood of Skene of Rubislaw with that of Forbes 
of Pitsligo, and inherited the Celtic strain which 
was to tinge the literary current of his life. 

He was educated at the High School of Edin- 
burgh and in Germany, and afterwards studied 
at the universities of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. Among the educating influences of his 
youth must be reckoned the intimacy of his 
father and mother with Sir Walter Scott. Mr. 

kene, in a note to the Journal published by 
Mr. Douglas two years ago, writes :— 

“On referring to my diary for the year 1831 I find 
the following entry : * This spring, on 31st April, I 
vent with my father to Abbotsford, and left on Sir 

alter Scott being taken ill.’ The date here given 
formy visit does not correspond with that in Sir 

ter’s Diary, but, as there are only thirty days in 
April, it has evidently been written by mistake for 
the 13th. I had just attained my twenty-first year, 
48 such a visit at that early age was a great 
event in my life, I retain a very distinct recollection 
“*he main features of it. I recollect that Lord 
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Meadowbank and his eldest son Alan came at the 
same time, and the dinner party, at which Mr. 
Pringle of the Hainingand his brother were present. 
The day after our arrival Sir Walter asked me to 
drive with him. We went in his open carriage to 
the Yarrow, where we got out, and Sir Walter, lean- 
ing on my arm, walked up the side of the river, 
pouring forth a continuous stream of anecdotes, 
traditions, and scraps of ballads. I was in the seventh 
heaven of delight, and thought I had never spent 
such a day. On Sunday Sir Walter did not come 
down to breakfast, but sent a message to say that he 
had caught cold and had taken some medieine for it 
the night before, which had made him ill, and would 
remain in bed. When we sat at either lunch or 
dinner, I do not recollect which, Sir Walter walked 
into the room and sat down near the table, but ate 
nothing. He seemed in a dazed state, and took no 
notice of any one, but after a few minutes’ silence, 
during which his daughter Anne, who was at the 
table, and was watching him with some anxiety, 
motioned to us to take no notice, he began in a quiet 
voice to tell us a story of a pauper lunatic, who, 
fancying he was a rich man, and was entertaining 
all sorts of high persons to the most splendid ban- 
quets, communicated to his doctor in confidence 
that there was one thing that troubled him much, 
and which he could not account for, and that was 
that all these exquisite dishes seemed to him to taste 
of oatmeal porridge. Sir Walter told this with much 
humour, and after a few minutes’ silence began 
again, and told the same story over a second time, 
and then again a third time. His daughter, who 
was watching him with increasing anxiety, then 
motioned to us to rise from table, and persuaded 
her father to return to hisbedroom. Next day the 
doctor, who had been sent for, told us that he was 
seriously ill, and advised that his guests should 
leave at once, so that the house might be kept quiet 
and his daughter devote herself entirely to the 
care of her father. We accordingly left at once, 
and I never saw Sir Walter again. I still, however, 
retain a memorial of my visit. I had fallen into 
indifferent health in the previous year, and been 
recommended Highland air. By Sir Walter’s advice 
I was sent to live witha friend of his, the Rev. Dr. 
Macintosh Mackay, then minister of Laggan, in the 
Inverness-shire Highlands, and had passed my time 
learning from him the Gaelic language. This ex- 
cited in mea taste for Celtic antiquities, and finding 
in Sir Walter’s library a copy of O’Connor’s ‘ Rerum 
Hibernicarum Scriptores veteres,’ I sat up one night 
transcribing from it the ‘Annals of Tighernac.’ 
This transcript is stillin my library.” 


At the age of eighteen he was apprenticed to 
his uncle Sir Henry Jardine, W.S., and was 
admitted a member of the Signet Society in 
1831. An official appointment in the Bill 
Chamber of the Court of Session gave him the 
opportunity of initiating some reforms in the 
procedure of that department, his connexion 
with which he closed in 1865, thenceforth de- 
voting himself to his favourite studies and to 
private practice, in which, as head of the firm 
of Skene, Edwards & Garson, he signalized 
himself as the best pedigree lawyer of his time. 

But while he enjoyed a deserved reputation 
as a man of business, his claim to take rank 
among the most distinguished of his country’s 
sons rests on the ground of his literary success. 
He was not only familiar to an unsurpassed 
degree with the raw material of public and 
family history, but he had the faculty of ar- 
ranging and presenting his facts in suggestive 
form. ‘‘ His first essay,” says the Scotsman, 


“was ‘The Highlanders of Scotland : their Origin, 
History, and Antiquities,’ published in 1837, for 
which he received the prize of the Highland 
Society. [See Atheneum, Nos. 490 and 492.] The 
work, which showed rare critical acumen and 
ripe Celtic scholarship, became a classic, and is 
still much prized and sought after by those in- 
terested in its subject. For many years after its 
publication Mr. Skene continued his researches, and 
accumulated much material bearing on the early 
history of his country, but he did not again invite 
criticism by publication until 1862, when he edited 
‘The Dean of Lismore’s Book.’ In 1868 he pro- 
duced ‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ and in 
1869 ‘The Coronation Stone.’ He edited ‘ The 
Chronicles of the Picts and Scots,’ ‘Fordun’s Chro- 
nicle of the Scottish Nation,’ and various other 
works on kindred subjects. In 1876-80 he pro- 
duced his magnum opus, for which for over 
forty years he had been accumulating material, 
a three-volume work entitled ‘Celtic Scotland : 
a History of Ancient Alban’ [the first volum 
of which was noticed in Atheneum, No. 2555], 
and a second edition has lately gone through the 





press. The work is a monument to the learning, 
industry, and genius of its author, and is universally 
recognized as a standard; indeed, an eminent 
authority publicly stated that the work contains all 
that is known, or is likely ever to be known, re- 
garding the early history of Scotland. Like many 
other men of great learning, Mr. Skene was singu- 
larly unostentatious, and carried meekly the honours 
which all unsolicited came to him as the rewards 
of his work. In 1865 the University of Edinburgh 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and in 1879 he had the distinction of being nomi- 
nated D.C.L. of Oxford. On the death of Dr. John 
Hill Burton in 1881 Mr. Skene was appointed Her 
Majesty’s Historiographer for Scotland, which, with 
the exception of the office of Her Majesty’s Limner 
is the last remaining relic of the royal household 
of Scotland. This appointment, coming as it did 
rg gay 4 from the political party opposed 
to him, was highly valued by Mr. Skene, who was 
certainly not the least illustrious of those who 
— the ancient office of Historiographer 
oyal. 

* Mr, Skene was all his life intimately connected 
with the Highlands of Scotland. Asa boy, he used 
to spend his vacations with his uncle, the Chief of 
Glengarry, and he then acquired that passion for the 
study of Celtic antiquities which gave direction to 
the principal work of his life. Whena young man 
he travelled a great deal in the Highlands, and made 
himself familiar with the localities and with the 
social and ceremonial condition of the people, their 
traditions and folk-lore, and the ancient place- 
names, his knowledge of which was extensive and 
minute. In 1846 the potato crop failed in the High- 
lands, and a period of great destitution ensued, 
which lasted several years. A considerable section 
of the population was reduced toa state of starva- 
tion, and an influential relief committee was 
formed, which during the period from 1846 to 1850 
raised and distributed in relief a sum of about a 
quarter of a million. Of that committee Mr. Skene 
was appointed secretary, and while the famine 
lasted he devoted the greater part of his time to the 
work of relief...... While engaged in this work Mr. 
Skene collected much valuable information, statis- 
tical and otherwise, which was embodied in the 
elaborate and valuable reports published by the 
relief committee. The practical experience in 
carrying on philanthropic work which he gained 
during the destitution period was of much use to 
Mr. Skene in after life and was freely placed at the 
disposal of the charitable institutions in the work 
of which he took an interest. Next to historical 
and antiquarian research what interested him 
most was charitable and religious work. He was 
not an indiscriminating subscriber to charitable 
institutions, but when interested in the work of 
any one of them his benefactions were neither few 
nor small. His charity largely took the form of 
dealing with individual cases of hardship and 
distress, and many a destitute widow and struggling 
family will miss the aid which he was wont deli- 
cately and generously to give. Mr. Skene was an 
Episcopalian, and was long connected with St. Vin- 
cent’s Episcopalian Church, of which he was an 
active and prominent member. The congregation 
of St. Vincent belonged to that section of the 
Church once known as the English Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, now united with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and it was in no small degree 
due to his personal influence and tact that the divi- 
sion between the two sections of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland was healed. When the union 
took place, Mr. Skene, to whom the fabric of St. 
Vincent Church belonged, presented it to the con- 
gregation, by the members of which he has long 
been regarded with feelings of the greatest affection 
and esteem, Not only was he active in Church 
work, he was a well-equipped theologian, well 
versed in the history and development of religious 
thought and doctrine, and having a wide and critical 
acquaintance with the religious literature of Eng- 
land and Germany. y 

“ One of the strongest and most beautiful elements 
in Mr. Skene’s many-sided character was his love 
for and influence with children and young people. 
For many years he conducted Sunday-school and 
Bible classes, and he had the happy faculty of being 
able to hold the attention and arouse the interest 
of his youthful pupils in a manner not given to 
many. For his teaching he made the most careful 
preparation, and wrote a series of lectures—pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Gospel History for the 
Young ’—which proved very helpful, not only to 
those for whom they were written, but to many 
engaged in the work of teaching. Mr. Skene pos- 
sessed a fund of old-world auecdote and fairy lore, 
with which he was wont to delight his little friends, 
for whose delectation he published one of his 
stories under the name of ‘ The History of bcm 
Brown and the Queen of the Fairies’ —a book 
which was much admired by the late Dr. John 
Brown.” 
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~ The loss of the doyen of British Celtic scholars 


will be increasingly felt in these days of Celtic 
revival. 

Mr. Skene never married, but is survived by 
three sisters, one of them being Miss Felicia 
Skene, of Oxford, an accomplished writer. 








Literary Ghosstp. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. will issue in the 
autumn a volume of essays by the late 
Richard Jefferies, dealing mainly with the 
agricultural labourer, under the title of 
‘The Toilers of the Field.’ Five of these 
papers were contributed to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, and others have been published since 
Jefferies’s death in Longman’s Magazine. An 
unpublished story of farm labourers in 
Wiltshire will also be included in the 
volume. 

Any persons having letters of the late 
Lord Sherbrooke would greatly oblige by 
lending them to Mr. Patchett Martin. 
Address Reform Club, or care of Messrs. 
Longman. 

Mr. Constastz will shortly publish in his 
“ Oriental Miscellany ” Dryden’s tragedy of 
‘ Aureng-zebe,’ as a fit sequel to Bernier’s 
‘Travels,’ upon which the play was founded, 
though with considerable poetic licence. 
The English version of Bernier was published 
in 1671-2, and ‘Aureng-zebe’ seems to 
have been first acted in 1675. Many pas- 
sages in it reproduce the observations of 
the French physician at the Moghul court. 
The edition will be illustrated (like the new 
edition of Bernier) with a coloured repro- 
duction of one of Col. H. B. Hanna’s ex- 
quisite Moghul miniatures, of a date 
probably somewhat anterior to the reign of 
the emperor who forms the subject of the 
tragedy. 

WE understand that the late Sir James 
Redhouse left a manuscript translation of 
El-Khazrajy’s valuable ‘History of the 
Dynasty of the Rasulites of the Yemen.’ 
It seems a pity such a work by so compe- 
tent a scholar should be wasted. Might 
not Mr. Kay, whose scholarly edition of 
*Omirah’s ‘History of the Yemen’ we 
notice in another column, be induced to 
edit Redhouse’s translation for the new 
Oriental Translation Fund ? 

Mr. Epcar Tuursron, director of the 
Museum at Calcutta, who published some 
time ago the results of his researches among 
the Mint records of Madras, is, we learn, 
about to prosecute a similar inquiry into the 
annals of the Calcutta Mint in the approach- 
ing cold season. 


Unver the title of ‘Cairo: Sketches of 
its History, Monuments, and Social Life,’ 
Messrs. Virtue will republish in a collected 
form various articles contributed by Mr. 
Lane-Poole to their ‘ Picturesque Palestine, 
Sinai, and Egypt,’ to the Art Journal, and to 
ether periodicals. The materials have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 
and considerable additions have been made. 
A final chapter will treat of the admirable 
results of the English administration of 
Egypt. 

Tue final fasciculus of Lane’s ‘ Arabic 
Lexicon,’ containing the letter Y and the 
supplement, is*more than half printed, and 
it is hoped that it may be published before 
Christmas. 





‘We are glad to hear that there is a talk 


of the intention of the family of the late Sir 
Harry Parkes to authorize the preparation 
of a biography of their distinguished kins- 
man. The work should prove of the highest 
interest to students of England’s relations 
with China and the Far East. 

No appointment has yet been made to fill 
the vacancy in the India Office library 
occasioned by Dr. Rost’s lamented super- 
annuation; but we understand that the 
number of candidates is very large, and that 
they represent all branches of Oriental 
scholarship. 

Mr. I. H. Jeayes, of the British Museum, 
proposes, with the sanction of Lord Cobham, 
to give descriptions of about five hundred 
charters, selected from the evidences of the 
Lyttelton family preserved at Hagley Hall, 
Worcestershire. A few of the earliest and 
most important will be printed in full. The 
series dates back to the time of Henry II. 


Mrs. OxrpHant’s new novel, ‘ The Cuckoo 
in the Nest,’ will be published in three 
volumes on September 15th by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. It will also be simul- 
taneously published in New York by Messrs. 
John W. Lovell & Co. Mrs. Oliphant has 
chosen for her two leading characters the 
daughter of a village innkeeper and the 
soft-brained son of a squire. 

Mr. Exxior Srock announces for early 
publication Capt. Cook’s journal of his first 
voyage round the world, from the original 
MS. The journal, which has never been 
printed before, will be illustrated with maps 
and charts, and will be edited, with notes 
and an introduction, by Capt. Wharton, R.N. 


QuEEN Marcaret CotzeceE, hitherto the 
only college in Scotland for the university 
education of women, was founded in 1883. 
Glasgow University Court has now, at the 
instance of the Council of Queen Margaret 
College, accepted an offer made by the 
Council to hand over to the University the 
government, the endowments present and 
prospective, and, with the consent of the 
donor, Mrs. Elder, the buildings of Queen 
Margaret College — the endowments and 
buildings to be reserved for the exclusive 
education of women, and the College to 
become incorporated with the University as 
its department for women. By this step 
has been secured the amplest fulfilment of 
the object continually kept in view by the 
founders, viz., the provision of a university 
education for women. 

Messrs. Warp & Downey have in the 
press a novel by William Westall, entitled 
‘Roy of Roy’s Court,’ which will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present month. 

A memorr of the Rev. Canon Slade, late 
Vicar of Bolton, by the Rev. Canon Atkin- 
son, the present vicar, will be published 
shortly by subscription. 

Sm Grorce Duckett is editing, from the 
original records in the National Library of 
France, the ‘ Cluniac Visitations of German 
and Polish Foundations from 1269 to 1420,’ 
a book which will contain many details in 
connexion with the duty not elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

Tue Hakluyt Society will shortly deliver 
to its members the ‘Travels of Pietro della 
Valle in India,’ edited, with a life of the 
author, by Mr. Edward Grey, late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 





Mr. Henry Bracksurn has in the press 
a collection of notes of travel in various 
countries. It will be entitled ‘A Thousand 
Miles towards the Sun,’ and be largely 
illustrated. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co 
will publish the work in October next, 

Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish on 
the 12th inst., in his ‘‘ Pseudonym Library,” 
‘The Seghalien Convict,’ and other stories 
by various Russian authors. ; 

Mr. Hsatmar Hiortn Boyesen’s ney 
work, ‘Essays in German Literature,’ deal. 
ing with Goethe, Schiller, the development 
of the German novel, &c., will be published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin early this month, 

Tue first number of a new weekly, devoted 
to the recreations and amusements of town 
and country life, will be published next 
week, under the title of Pleasures, Afuut, 
Afield, and Afloat. 

WE learn that Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
has in preparation an edition of the writings 
of Thomas Paine, which will include some 
essays not found in any previous collection, 
The work will be in two volumes, the first 
of which will be published by G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons in the coming spring. 

Dr. Curtis, the editor for thirty-four 
years of Harper’s Magazine, and a high 
authority on educational questions, died on 
Wednesday last at New York, in his sixty. 
ninth year. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, U.S., are 
about to publish ‘An Avesta Grammar in 
Comparison with Sanskrit,’ by Prof. A. V. 
Willams Jackson. The work is intended 
not for the Orientalist alone, but for the 
general student of philology. 

Mr. HetnemManyn will publish early next 
week a new three-volume novel by Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell, entitled ‘The Head of the 
Firm.’ The same publisher announces for 
immediate publication a translation of M. 
Emile Zola’s ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ with 
an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

ExtsE Heute, the Bavarian poetess, died 
at Frankfort on August 15th. Her comedies 
have twice attained the honour of being 
“« preisgekroént.” 

A PRAISEWorTHY deed is reported from 
the capital of Hungary. Herr Brody, the 
proprietor of the Neues Pester Journal, has 
set aside, on the occasion of his silver 
wedding, the sum of 100,000 florins as a 
Pensionsfond for the benefit of the contri- 
butors to his paper. 

A numser of distinguished scholars at 
Leipzig have issued an appeal to the 
friends and admirers of the Germanist, Dr. 
Zarncke, whose death was announced last 
October, for the foundation of a Zarncke- 
Stiftung, for the benefit of students of 
Teutonic philology. 

AvsTRIAN papers announce that a society, 
consisting of authors and professors, bas 
been formed at Buda-Pesth for the purpose 
of founding a “ gymnasium for girls.” The 
object of the institution will be to provide 
women with a general education preparatory 
to their joining the medical or philosophical 
faculty. 

Tux Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include an Account showing the Income an 
Expenditure of the British Museum for the 
Year endine Mowsh 12809 4 Datrmn af the 
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Rducation, Schools receiving Special Grants 
1s.); and Science and Art Schools and 
Classes, Directory with Regulations (6d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—_e— 


Solutions. By W. Ostwald. Being the 
Fourth Book, with some Additions, of the 
Second Edition of Ostwald’s ‘Lehrbuch 
der allgemeinen Chemie.’ Translated by 
M.M. Pattison Muir. (Longmans & Co.) 

Pror. Ostwaup’s large ‘Lehrbuch der 

allgemeinen Chemie’ stands in little need 

of recommendation. It is the only work at 

resent in existence which offers us a full 
historical and critical account of the experi- 
mental dataand theories of general chemistry. 

Perhaps the most admirable feature in Prof. 

Ostwald’s work is his plan. He has a dis- 

tinct conception of the science as a whole, 

and the mere logical arrangement of its 
yarious branches under different heads 
shows us at once where facts are wanting 
and further investigation is needed. The 
historical statements are, as a rule, unusually 
well given. As a critic Prof. Ostwald is 
always independent and often acute, but 
not invariably judicial or trustworthy. 
Unfortunately, it is precisely in the por- 
tions of the ‘ Lehrbuch’ which Mr. Muir has 
selected for translation that the author’s 
deficiencies are most apparent. The reason 
for the choice of this excerpt is obvious. 

Ever since the days when Claude Louis 

Berthollet pointed out that the “law of 

definite proportions,” so vigorously battled 

for by Proust, could not apply to solutions, 
the constitution of these homogeneous sub- 
stances has been a stumbling- block to 
chemists. But a few years back Van ’t Hoff 
proposed a brilliant theory with regard to 
the state of the dissolved molecules, which 
day by day has found fresh confirmations in 
the field of experiment, and gained new 
adherents among chemists. Still it cannot 

be asserted that the theory is yet of such a 

nature as to contain in itself a condensed 

and simple statement of all the facts, which 
is the aim and end of all physical theories. 

The phenomena in connexion with salt 

solutions notably presented difficulties; and 

to explain these a very remarkable additional 
hypothesis has been suggested by the 

Swedish chemist Arrhenius, who contends 

that in dilute solutions salts are dissociated 

into those groups into which they would be 
separated by electrolysis. The contention is 
in direct opposition to a theory accepted 
hitherto, and also supported by some amount 
of evidence, namely, that the salt molecules 
arenot only not split up themselves, but are 
actually combined with molecules of the 
solvent, and, in the case of water, form 
hydrates. Chemists are divided into two 
rom Among the most ardent supporters 
of the new theories is Prof. Ostwald, who, 
ekewhere complete, if not impartial, in this 

tase simply dismisses in two lines (p. 61) 
eviews of opponents numbering in their 

tanks such illustrious chemists as Berthelot, 

lothar Meyer, and Mendeleef. As a state- 
uent of the new views on solution the book 

ore us is not only one-sided, but, unfor- 
tunately, incomplete; for no account is given 
it Arrhenius’s fundamental researches on 
the electric conductivity of solutions, which, 
itit belongs to the second (and unpublished) 





volume of Prof. Ostwald’s ‘Lehrbuch,’ 
should surely have been included in an ex- 
cerpt dealing with this special subject. 

Notwithstanding the omissions we have 
noticed, and a few others of minor import- 
ance, Prof. Ostwald’s general plan is, as 
usual, logical and suggestive. But his failure 
as an exponent and critic of physical theories 
renders the book very unsatisfactory for the 
uninitiated student, more especially as much 
of the work treats of purely physical ques- 
tions. The thermodynamic “ proofs” are 
deficient in the extreme. One of the methods 
most employed is to show that the contrary 
of a given theorem leads to the admission of 
the possibility of ‘‘ perpetual motion” (in 
itself a misleading expression). The student 
is thereby left in doubt as to whether the 
first or the second law of thermodynamics is 
supposed to be contradicted; in most cases 
it is the second as a matter of fact (see 
p. 184, for instance). Another defect is the 
omission of all references to magnitudes, 
which cannot be left out of consideration in 
the complete treatment of a problem, but 
in particular cases under consideration are 
small and negligible in comparison with 
other quantities. Thus in Van ’t Hofi’s 
investigation of the relation between osmotic 
pressure and absolute temperature, in dilute 
solutions, it is surely necessary to show from 
experimental data that the energy corre- 
sponding to the heat of dilution is negligible 
in comparison with the work done by osmotic 
pressure; but the point is not mentioned, 
and the student used to more rigorous 
methods of proof might well be puzzled by 
the omission of the term corresponding to it. 

Even in elementary matters we find very 
serious mistakes. Thus on p. 146 we are 
told that ‘‘one atmosphere is equal to a 
weight of 1:033 kilos,” instead of to a pres- 
sure equal to the weight of 1:033 kilos per 
square centimétre. This might be thought 
due to mere carelessness. But in dealing 
with the same subject previously the author 
has made a less apparent, but more extra- 
ordinary error. It is there stated that “a 
pressure””—due to a column of mercury 
49°3 centim. in height—‘‘in grams per 
square centim. is equal to 49°3X1033,.” 
The confusion is simply hopeless. Strange 
to say, Prof. Ostwald gives us the right 
result in the end, so that we are forced to 
conclude that this has been borrowed direct 
from its original source, and that the 
erroneous intermediate working is supplied 
by the author. Yet with all their faults 
the chapters on solution in the ‘ Lehrbuch’ 
will be of great use to the worker if not to 
the student. 

We must now add some words as to the 
way in which Mr. Muir has accomplished 
his task. Let us take afew examples. On 
p. 22 we find the word auftreffen translated 
by ‘‘ to leave’’; and here Mr. Muir has been 
exceptionally fortunate, for it so happens 
that when a solution of a gas in a liquid 
is in the permanent state, the number of 
gaseous molecules which enter the liquid is 
precisely equal to the number which leave 
it, so that his statement remains true 
though he substitutes hopeless obscurity for 
the perfect clearness of the author. But 
Mr. Muir is often less happy. On p. 26 
“‘Ldsungen von gleichem Gehalt (titre),” 
t.e., “solutions of equivalent strength,” is 
rendered “solutions of equal strength,” 





which means something entirely different. 
On p. 31 “Anschauung” is translated by 
“fact,” on p. 35 ‘schneller’”? by ‘ more 
slowly”; on p. 41 we have very ingenious 
guesses at ‘unter Umstiinden” in “on 
standing,” and at ‘‘ dabei’’ in “ therefore.” 
But perhaps the climax is reached in a sen- 
tence which is fortunately absurd enough to 
send straight to the original any intelligent 
reader with a knowledge of German; the 
English runs as follows (p. 158) :— 

‘*Most of the deviations from the simple law 
which Wiillner noticed may perhaps be attri- 
buted to errors in his measurements, so that the 
laws cannot be regarded as finally and conclusively 
established.” (The italics are ours.) 

This is supposed to translate 

‘* Freilich fallen die von Wiillner beobachteten 
Abweichungen von den einfachen Gesetzen noch 
meist in die Fehlergrenzen seiner Messungen, 
so dass man sie nicht als zweifellos sichergestellt 
ansehen kann.” 

It needed very little reflection to show that 
“sie” refers to “die Abweichungen” and 
not to ‘‘ die Gesetze.” There are a consider- 
able number of mistakes in the mathemati- 
cal formule of the original; they have been 
copied, and some new ones introduced. We 
may cite as instances the errors in the inte- 
gration on p. 73, and in the formula of 
Setschenoff on p. 30. The same remark 
applies to proper names. But it would be 
tedious to quote further. Mr. Muir’s trans- 
lation is one of the worst we have met with 
for some years. 

We hope that the second volume of Prof. 
Ostwald’s vast treatise (of which 1150 pp. 
form only half) will soon appear, and that 
the author may see his way towards pro- 
viding English chemists with a faithful 
rendering of the whole work. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

WE are informed that the sixth International 
Geographical Congress has been fixed to meet 
in London in June, 1895, and that an organizing 
committee, of which Major Leonard Darwin is 
president and Mr. J. Scott Keltie secretary, has 
been appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

In view of the forthcoming Chicago Exhi- 
bition, Messrs. George Philip & Son will issue 
in a popular form an account of a trip through 
the States and Canada, capable of serving as an 
unconventional handbook for tourists. The 
book, which will be entitled ‘To the Other 
Side,’ will be profusely illustrated with original 
drawings, and will also contain maps and details 
of the various trans-continental and trans- 
Pacific routes. 

Afrikanische Nachrichten is the title of a new 
weekly periodical issued by the Geographical 
Institute of Weimar. Besides African topics 
in general, it will be specially devoted to the 
German interests in the dark continent. 

General Karl von Spruner, the famous autho- 
rity on military and historical geography, died 
at Munich on August 24th. He was born at 
Stuttgart in 1803, and served for years in the 
Bavarian army, which he quitted in 1886 with 
the title of general. In addition to his well- 
known ‘Historisch-geographische Handatlas ’ 
he was the author of several essays on Bavarian 
history. 








Science Gossip, 


Herr A. BersericH has determined an 
elliptic orbit for the comet (1892, I.) which was 
discovered by Prof. Swift at Rochester, N.Y., 
on the 6th of March. As the ellipticity amounts, 
according to his calculation, to 0°9986, the pro- 
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spect of its return is, to say the least, very 
distant. The comet, which is now in the con- 
stellation Cassiopeia, not far from the star a, 
is still visible with a moderate telescope, though 
its brightness is less than a tenth of what it was 
at the time of discovery. 

A SMALL observatory is being erected on 
Mount Rosa, at a height of very nearly 15,000 
feet above the sea level. 


Pror. Oxiver J. Lopce’s book upon ‘ Light- 
ning Conductors and Lightning Guards’ will be 
published in the course of a few days. 

Messrs. CaAssELL announce ‘The Dawn of 
Astronomy,’ by Mr. Norman Lockyer, illus- 
trated,—‘ Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and other 
Insects,’ with twelve coloured plates, — ‘The 
Year-Book of Treatment for 1893,’—and the 
second issue of ‘The Year-Book of Science.’ 

WE regret to note the death of Sir George 
Macleod, Professor of Surgery at Glasgow, a 
scion of the well-known Highland family. 

M. Fetix Tisseranp, Professor of Astronomy 
and Director of the Observatory at Toulouse, 
has been appointed to succeed the late Admiral 
Mouchez as Director of the Paris Observatory. 








FINE ARTS 
Alfred Stevens and his Work. By H. 
Stannus. Illustrated. (Autotype Com- 
pany.) 


Tuts stately and well-printed folio comprises 
nearly sixty large and fine autotypes from 
designs, sketches, studies proper, and works 
actually executed in marble, stone, earthen- 
ware, bronze, iron, steel, and silver, all of 
which are due to the illustrious artist whom, 
as his special patron in art and teacher, Mr. 
Hugh Stannus takes pride in speaking, 
and justly speaking, of as “the Master.” 
In this respect the folio is truly described in 
the preface before us as the “ first commen- 
surate presentment” of the life’s work of 
the sculptor. His fame has suffered from 
the fact that his masterpiece, the Wellington 
Monument, remains shut up in a little chapel 
at St. Paul’s. The equestrian group, which 
ought to be the crowning element of 
Stevens’s work, was never placed where, 
according to the highest canons of design, 
it should have been, that is, on the summit 
of this structure, to the dignity and fine 
composition of which it added at least as 
much as to the significance of the memorial. 
That the chef-d’euvre of Stevens should be 
thus doubly unfortunate made it the more 
desirable that the affectionate reverence of 
his pupil should honour him whom we have 
lost in the worthy fashion of this book, 
which is likely to be the completest record 
of the life and work of one of the greatest 
artists of this age. 

Impelled by an honourable conviction to 
this effect, in respect to which he has our 
warmest sympathy, Mr. Stannus has added 
to the plates referred to above a very full 
and fresh collection of biographical notes 
about his “‘ Master,” a catalogue of his 
leading works, and remarks on the chief 
characteristics of his genius as a designer ; 
nor are his artistic methods forgotten. We 


cannot call these remarks critical or ana- 
lytical—a character they do not claim. 
Whether Mr. Stannus’s hero, regardless of 
expense, proposed to remodel the thorough- 
fares and otherwise ‘‘ Haussmannize” the 
Charing Cross district of Westminster, alter- 
ing for the purpose the alignment of the 





streets and grouping the public offices 
in two concentric crescents, with radiat- 
ing roads, or whether the ‘ Master” 
achieved those pretty and spirited little 
lions which sit on the tops of dwarf posts 
in front of the British Museum, it is all 
one so far as the loyal enthusiasm of Mr. 
Stannus is concerned. It is delightful to 
welcome an admirer so careful and faithful 
to his idol that he took pains to discover in 
what room of No. 7, Canning Place, Ken- 
sington, where Stevens lived in 1856, the 
artist conceived and first put on paper 
and in clay the design for the Wel- 
lington Monument. Not less pleasant to 
read than the warm tribute of the accom- 
plished pupil is the honourable record of 
liberality towards the artist on the part 
of Messrs. Pegler, Hoole, Collmann, and 
others. 

Of a man so splendidly endowed as 
Stevens it is strange as well as sad to read, 
in page after page of his follower’s book, 
of a succession of unrewarded struggles for 
employment. Thus we find him competing 
for such small tasks as the designing for 
medals to be given to students in the 
Government Schools of Science and Art. 
The models for these medallions are now at 
South Kensington, and Mr. Stannus is un- 
doubtedly right in saying that they are much 
larger in style and more vigorous than 
Vechte’s, graceful and delicate as the latter 
are. At another time plans for new streets 
were, as mentioned above, invited, and 
Stevens produced a fine conception ; but it 
appears to have attracted no notice, and 
was unsuccessful. So much the better for 
the taxpayers, to whom the cost would have 
been stupendous. Then came the Welling- 





ton Monument competition, in taking part | 


in which Stevens worked night and day for 
eight months on his models; these, with 
eighty-two more, were sent in to time. Their 
history reads like a satire :— 

‘“‘The jury consisted of the Dean [Milman] 
of the Cathedral [St. Paul’s], the late Prof. 
Cockerell, and of four laymen, who, though 
distinguished in various walks of literature, 
were scarcely qualified to sit in judgment on 
an intricate question of art.” 

The report of the jury seems to have been 
composed in a dream, for it included this 
passage :— 

‘* We have not considered ourselves bound to 
take into exclusive consideration the peculiar 
fitness and adaptation to that spot in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral which appears to be in contemplation 
for the erection of the proposed monument, 
which consideration might possibly have led to 
some difference in the selection.” 

The committee further lamented that 
they had not obtained “the opinions of 
some experienced artists,” who would be 
“better judges of the local effect than we 
consider ourselves to be.” This was, as Mr. 
Stannus says, “‘ingenuous,”’ but why did the 
committee not call for that before their 
award? The fact is these sapient delegates, 
in inviting designs for the monument, had 
never troubled themselves about the sur- 
roundings of the work when completed! 
No wonder Prof. Cockerell, the one archi- 
tect of the body, flatly refused to sign the 
award which gave to Mr. Calder Marshall 
the chief prize of 700/., and to Stevens the 
sixth prize of 1007. In the mean time a 
model of the arch under which the monu- 


| ditions 


——= 
ment was proposed to stand was tried over 
each of the premiated models, and Stevens’, 
was the only one suitable to the position 
which had actually been set forth in the 


terms of the competition! Of course, the 
test of the arch ought to have been applied 
before the awards were made. No wonder 
the then First Commissioner of Public 
Works, the present Duke of Rutland, who 
was backed by Mr. Penrose and Prof. 
Cockerell, promptly threw over the com. 
mittee and their award, paid the prize 
money to the winners, and gave the com- 
mission to Stevens. From that moment 
still more serious troubles began for 
the sculptor. In every respect but that 
which is artistic the sequel was woeful, 
while even in regard to his art, where he 
triumphed gloriously, his success was quali- 
fied, and is to this hour dashed and over. 
shadowed, by the force of that immense 
stupidity which relegated one of the finest 
monuments in the world to the little box 
where it remains, shorn of its crowning 
element, the equestrian group. 

Before proceeding with our text, may we 
appeal from the dulness of one generation to 
the perspicacity of another, that this noble 
memoriai shall be moved to its fittest posi- 
tion? It was raised by the gratitude of his 
contemporaries to Wellington’s honour, and, 
at least partly, paid for with the nation’s 
money. The balance of the cost is due to 
the sacrifice of the best years, of much of 
the means, and nearly all the peace of 
mind of the artist. 

Mr. Stannus gives, as he was bound to 
do, a number of Stevens’s sketches and 
studies for his chef-d’eurre, including one 
which shows how it ought to stand under 
a nave-arch at St. Paul’s, as the con- 
of the competition prescribed 


‘(he ought to have added a view of the 





monument, or rather of as much of it 
as can be seen at once, in its present 
position), and several reproducing its acces- 
sorial statues and carvings, besides studies 
of the nude models used for the figures. 
We think he might profitably have given 
more details of the monument proper in its 
finished condition. But even for these we 
could not have spared some of the admirable 
plates, the beauty and accuracy of which 
are honourable to the Autotype Company 
which produced them; such as the sculp- 
tures from Dorchester House, the two por- 
traits of Stevens, those which Stevens 
painted of his friends Mr. and Mrs. Coll- 
mann, the design for the monument of the 
1851 Exhibition, the vases, the dinner plate, 
and the paintings of the prophets designed 
for panels in the dome of St. Paul’s. If 
any additions could be allowed, we should 
desire a much greater number of instances 
of Stevens’s less ambitious and grandiose 
efforts. We refer to his designs for de 
corative functions and domestic apparatus, 
such as fenders, stoves, grilles, and mantle- 
pieces—for household utensils, such as fire- 
irons and other steel ware. 

Mr. Stannus has produced, by way of 
text for the plates and biography of 
Stevens, a chronology of the ‘Master's 
life, which contains a great deal more than 
we already knew, and begins with a copy 0 
the baptismal certificate where his careless 
father, who was a country house painter 
and handy man at large of Blandford 
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Forum, allowed on the 28th of January, 
1818, the name of his son to be given as 
“Stevans,’ and thus implied a sort of 
licence which may be a stumbling-block to 
the editorial martinets of the future, and 
cause more puzzling of dull brains than 
the ‘‘Master’s” own incomprehensible 
vanity when he averred that he was de- 
scended from the George Steevens who (God 
forgive him!) ‘“‘edited” Shakspeare. Not 
less puzzling will some day be the fact that 
Alfred Stevens assumed, and represented in 
the centre shield of his library, the armorial 
bearings of the honourable house of Stephens 
of Essex! It is true he had his choice of 
Stephens of Gloucester and Stephens of Corn- 
wall. Perhaps some chance association of 
the name of Miss Stephens, the famous 
songstress, with the title of the Earl of 
Essex, whom she married, decided the ‘‘ Mas- 
ter’s’” choice of the East Country bearings. 

Alfred Stevens’s birthplace still stands 
as the ct-devant No. 38 in Upper 
Salisbury Street of his native town. Mr. 
Stannus’s view of it is welcome, and Bland- 
ford Forum will be disgraced if it does not 
protect the humble building where, if we 
understand this text aright, a barber now 
invites one to easy shaving, and dispenses 
tobacco, tobacco-pipes, and riding whips. Mr. 
Stannus is less explicit than usual on this 
matter, for, while he gives a cut of the house 
in the street, he tells us that Stevens was 
born “half way down the side passage” 
which opens near by. The young Alfred 
seems to have left school at ten years and a 
half old, and for a while helped his father 
in that worthy’s work, in copying pictures 
and the like tasks he could contrive. The 
parson of Blandford St. Mary was his first 
patron, and because he painted animals with 
zest it was proposed to apprentice him to 
Sir Edwin Landseer. A premium of 500/. 
was more than could be given, and it was 
decided to send him to Italy with 60/. in his 
pocket, 507. of which came from the rector. 

In Italy Stevens copied old masters and 
studied in various ways in Naples, Venice, 
Milan, Siena, San Gimignano, Rome, and 
Florence, and did notat onetime, as morethan 
one of his then intimates informed the present 
writer, by any means distinguish himself 
by unflinching industry. Of this Mr. 
Stannus says nothing, but he tells us his 
subject practised fresco and oil painting, 
drew all sorts of sculptured and archi- 
tectural monuments, studied ornament under 
Albertoli, was made a sort of cat’s-paw by 
the party opposed to Papal rule—treatment 
he long resented—took a berth as clerk of 
the works in Rome, and got employment 
from Thorwaldsen, which lasted from 1841 
to 1842; the grave and genial Dane was 
Stevens’s only master in art. After nine 
years’ stay in Italy (he seems to have 
may portraits and the like), Stevens, 

ing then twenty-seven years of age, 
arrived in London and had “ hard work to 
obtain a living.” What he did Mr. Stannus 
does not tell us, nor how he was employed. 
He returned to Blandford, and in 1844 was 
again in London, as he sent without success 
a fresco to the great Westminster Hall 
Competition of that year. 

It is obvious that by this time Stevens 
must have made an impression upon some- 
body of influence because, while he was 
living from hand to mouth, and much aided 
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by borrowed money (he was, we are told, 
employed as an assistant to a more fortu- 
nate sculptor), the authorities had notice of 
him, so that in August, 1845, he was, as 
he wrote to a friend, “sent for the other 
day to Somerset House and offered a place 
in the School of Design as Professor of 
Everything.” Stevens jumped at the place, 
although the salary offered to this mani+ 
festly capable artist—who was then in his 
twenty-eighth year, ripe with precious and 
costly studies, and rare experience obtained 
at the expense of friends and his own years 
of labour—amounted to 150/. per annum, or 
about the sum which would now be offered 
to a young woman “educated” at the public 
cost, and thus qualified to teach the rudi- 
ments of ‘ everything’ in a Board school. 
So long as it lasted (for Stevens soon got 
tired of the place) this appointment was a 
success. In November, 1847, he resigned. 
We then find him at work for Sir Robert 
Peel. Successively we have him illus- 
trating the Bible, Homer, and Shakspeare ; 
this came to nothing. The period between 
1843 and 1856, when the Wellington 
Monument gave Stevens what Browning 
called a ‘first sight of Fortune,” was 
occupied in such tasks as the improvement 
of military uniforms ; working for Cockerell 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum on sculptured 
panels (afterwards removed by EK. M. 
Barry) ; decorating ceilings at Deysbrook, 
a house of the Blundells, near Liverpool ; 
drawing on stone for Cockerell at Lincoln ; 
decorating the royal Danish railway carriage; 
suggesting improvements to the Nelson 
Column; designing decorations for St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool; designing those 
magnificent bronze doors which were never 
carried out for the Museum of Economic 
Geology ; designing furniture and utensils 
for Birmingham and Sheffield manufac- 
turers (of these Mr. Stannus truly says that 
they had transcendent influence on modern 
English decorative work, therefore we 
wished for plates of the best of them, 
besides the few we have here); training, or 
partly training, and developing the late 
Messrs. R. Townroe and Godfrey Sykes as 
decorative designers; and working at the 
Crystal Palace and for Don C. de Murietta. 
What came of the Monument our readers 
know. For such amends as are possible 
and due to the great artist we have already 
pleaded. 

Unfortunate in the immediate results of 
his greatest achievement, Stevens was 
hardly more happy in at least a score of 
efforts, great in themselves, but of minor 
importance. Tardiness and the dilatory 
habits of a genius which refused to be 
bound undoubtedly caused half his troubles. 
Thus he promised to make designs for 
decorations at Harewood House, and, after 
a long delay, made them, but the workmen 
lost time and their employers money ; he 
took a friend to work for him ina studio 
for designing for manufacturers, which 
‘undoubtedly would have succeeded” had 
Stevens ‘“‘observed the English methods 
of business.” On the other hand, he was 
simply unlucky, not only in the competition 
with Vechte, but when the ‘‘ 1852 Memorial,” 
for which he made a noble and elegant 
design, was in question, and the late Mr. 
Joseph Durham won the prize ; he was suc- 
cessful with a design for decorating the 





interior of the dome of the Reading Room 
at the British Museum, but the design 
remains unexecuted ; if his design for the 
decoration of the Olympic Theatre, London, 
had been carried out ‘‘ we should have had 
a perfect little Italian theatre.” This work, 
too, remains in the clouds. His noble, if 
not quite happy series of designs for the 
interior of the dome of St. Paul’s remains 
unrealized. But we do not by any means 
agree with Mr. Stannus, who says that if 
this work had been carried out it would, 
despite its manifest imperfections, have 
made St. Paul’s dome “the most beau- 
tiful dome in the world.’”’ Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is a sardonic touch here, and the 
phrase may suggest more than it says. 
The best thanks of Stevens’s admirers are 
due to Mr. Stannus for this record of the 
‘Master ”’ he delights to honour. 








ORIENTAL ARCHEOLOGY. 


Archeological Survey of India: The Monu- 
mental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh. Described and ar- 
ranged by A. Fihrer, Ph.D. (Allahabad, 
Government Press.)—The new series of the 
publications of the Archzeological Survey of 
India promises to be very valuable. The first 
volume treated, in great detail and with much 
learning, of the architecture of the Sharky 
kings of Jaunpfir, and was enriched with nu- 
merous engravings. The new volume consists 
of a classified list of the monuments and in- 
scriptions of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, arranged geographically under divisions 
and districts, and discriminated by marginal 
signs, whereby one may learn at a glance 
whether the monument referred to is of first 
or second importance, or of no value, and 
whether it is under the control of Government 
or in the possession of private proprietors. 
Brief descriptions of the present state of each 
city or village are given, and these are followed 
by a concise account of the ancient monuments 
—Hindu, Buddhist, or Mohammedan — still 
surviving there. A considerable mass of his- 
torical and archzeological information is grouped 
under each heading, derived mainly from Gene- 
ral Sir Alexander Cunningham’s reports, the 
Journals of the Bengal and Bombay Asiatic 
Societies, the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indica- 
rum,’ Fergusson’s ‘History of Indian Archi- 
tecture,’ Beal’s ‘Buddhist Records,’ and other 
authorities. Indeed, not the least useful pur- 
pose served by the archzeological lists is to 
provide an index to the literature of the sub- 
ject, whence the student may learn how to 
prosecute his researches in various scattered 
papers and reports which are by no means easy 
to extricate without a guide. It is true the 
descriptions are exasperatingly dry. The great 
names of Indian history are referred to in the 
manner of a catalogue of an auction sale, and 
it is surprising that Dr. Fiihrer should have 
been able to utterly stifle the interest, to say 
nothing of enthusiasm, which the historical 
associations of the places he describes must 
excite in most minds. However, he gives us 
the bare facts clearly and methodically, and as 
an index and guide to the archeology of the 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh his work is invalu- 
able. When we remember that the divisions 
of Hindustan described in this volume include 
such cities as Agra, with its long string of 
associations with Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, 
and his brilliant daughter Jahan Ara Begum ; 
Fathpar Sikri, Akbar’s special home ; Jaunpar, 
with its splendid buildings of the Sharky 
dynasty; the old Hindu cities of Mathura, 
Kanauj, and Benares; Mirat and Khizrabad, 
with their Asoka pillars ; the Buddhist remains 
at Bulandshahr; the great mosque and his- 
torical tombs of Badién—to name but a few 
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of the most striking subjects—it will be seen at 
once that few volumes of the classified archzeo- 
logical survey will possess a greater interest 
than this. So far as we have tested it the 
historical information is accurate and precise. 
It is a mistake, however, to say that [lahabis 
was renamed Allahabad by Shah Jahan, for the 
latter form of the name occurs in Akbar’s time. 
Nor is it correct to date Akbar’s conquest of 
Khandesh in a.H. 1014 ; the true date is 1008-9. 
We imagine that there must be some error in 
the description of Jahangir’s porphyry bath as 
being eight inches in diameter at the top. This 
ill-famed Mogul emperor’s naturally robust 
figure had not been attenuated by alcoholic 
excess, and an aperture of eight inches would 
have offered as serious an obstacle to his ablu- 
tions as the needle’s eye did to the progress 
of the camel. The Government of India has 
of old displayed a remarkable spirit of toleration 
in the matter of theorthography of Indian names, 
but we were under the impression that at last a 
definite ofticial system of spelling had been 
adopted, one of the features of which is the use 
of acute accents to indicate long vowels. Dr. 
Fiihrer, however, in a Government publication, 
employs the circumflex: so we are once more 
at sea. But the learned archzeologist cannot be 
congratulated on his transliteration of Indian 
names, whether it is official or not. He is, in 
the first place, inaccurate. For example, he 
uses the apostrophe to represent the letter 
’eyn, yet he also employs it in words beginning 
with alif (hemzeh), as ’Ahmad, ’Allah, ’Alla- 
habad, and leaves it out altogether in such 
words as Jami (Jdmi’) and Adil (’Adil). He 
transposes the first two letters of A’zam and 
writes it “Azam; inserts a superfluous vowel 
in Masa’fd ; writes Riza ‘*‘ Razi” and Mu’tamid 
** Muta’mid ” ; uniformly dots the k of Khan, as 
though the k and h were separate letters ; and 
confuses the two k’s (qf and kaf) in such 
absurd spellings as Haqim, Mubiraq, &c., 
while he forgets his qin Kasim. His passion 
for superfluous accents is evinced in such errors 
as Shias, Mekka, Medina, and the like. If the 
Indian Government has a system, let it stick to 
it; but first of all let its officials master the 
distinctions of the Persian alphabet. 

Comité de Conservation des Monuments del Art 
arabe: Exercice, 1891. Fascicule  septiéme. 
(Cairo, Imprimerie nationale.)—The Commis- 
sion for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Arab Art has now been in existence for ten 
years, and its record is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. It has been seriously hampered by want 
of money, for the E4,000/. which it is allotted 
in the Egyptian budget is far too small a sum to 
enable it to undertake the large restorations 
which it would willingly carry out if it had the 
means. It has, therefore, been obliged to con- 
tent itself with small mendings, and with rather 
providing for the stability and safety of the 
mosques and other Arab buildings than for their 
restoration. There is, after all, a reassuring 
element in thislimitation. Restoration is always 
a dangerous art, and in spite of the presence of 
such experienced authorities as Franzand Yakub 
Artin Pashas on the Commission, one trembles 
to think what a thoroughgoing restoration 
might mean. The work done at the mosques 
of El-Muayyad and El-Ghiry, though pains- 
taking and meritorious in its way, does not en- 
courage us to hope for a similar restoration of 
those of Ibn-Tflin, Kait Bey, or Sultan Hasan. 
The essential duty of the Commission is to keep 
the monuments as far as possible in their present 
condition ; to guard against the effects of a settle- 
ment in the foundations, the decay of materials, 
the injury of weather, and the tampering of 
tourists and adjacent proprietors. This the Com- 
missioners have to a great extent effected. They 
have repaired and shored up countless walls and 
minarets, replaced rotten timber, and resisted 
every effort of shopkeepers and residents, as well 
as the city officials, to encroach upon the monu- 
ments. Hardly a carved stone or panel, an 





embossed door or stained window, escapes their 
notice ; and any interference with the buildings 
under their charge meets with immediate notice 
and punishment. They have inscribed more 
than 700 monuments in their register — not 
mosques only, but schools, street fountains, 
okellas, and ancient houses—and every one of 
these is inspected, protected, and, as soon as 
funds permit, put into tolerable repair. They 
might do much more with a larger budget ; 
but what they have done with their limited 
means has been well done, and has been carried 
into effect in face of the indifference of the 
present inhabitants and the opposition of some 
of the official departments, who prefer broad 
straight roads, decorated with gas-lamps, to the 
finest examples of Arabart. The seventh report, 
just issued, shows a good account of work ac- 
complished and in progress. The Commission 
does not meet oftener than once a month, as a 
rule, but a committee of inspection is constantly 
on its rounds. The monuments dealt with in 
1891 number about forty, but many of these 
had only twenty or thirty pounds spent upon 
them. The grand mosque of Ibn-Tflfin made a 
big hole in the budget, and the contributions 
to the restoration of El-Muayyad and the 
Barkik medresseh (which are mainly paid 
for by the Wakfs, or Kcclesiastical Commis- 
sion) were considerable. We are glad to see 
that the remarkable Khankah of Beybars— 
not William of Tyre’s Bondoquedar, but the later 
Mamlfik Sultan known as the Gashenkir, or 
‘** Taster,” by reason of his original post in the 
household—is to be thoroughly taken in hand. 
Two peculiarly interesting memoirs by the ar- 
chitect to the Commission, M. Herz, appear in 
the report. The first relates to the mosque of 
the Lady Khawend, widow of the Sultan Kait 
Bey, and mother of another Sultan En-Nasir 
Mohammed, a young man who distinguished 
himself by outrageous profligacy and cruelty, 
and was most deservedly massacred by the 
Mamlik nobles in 1498. He had married 
the daughter of the unlucky Turkish prince 
Jem. This mosque is not in Cairo, but 
in the capital of the Fayyoum. It was 
constructed in 1494-7, and partly stands on 
arches laid over the Bahr Yiisuf. It contains 
some fine work, bronze doors, and a beautiful 
minbar, or pulpit. The sum of 2,000I. is to be 
devoted to its repair as it is in a lamentably 
decayed condition. Still more interesting is the 
little-known mosque of Abu-Bekr Mazhar El- 
Ansary, in the quarter of the Margish at Cairo. 
This was founded by the chief secretary of Sultan 
Kait Bey in 1497, and possesses all the charm 
of the Saracenic architecture of that period. 
The beautiful doors are enriched with marble 
panels ; the Kiblah is decorated with mosaics of 
the most delicate designs, formed by combina- 
tions of blue enamel, marble, and plaster; the 
walls are covered to the height of 13 ft. with 
variegated marbles and porphyry ; and the court 
is paved with marble mosaic, unfortunately open 
to the sky, and consequently injured. Nor is 
the woodwork of the mosque inferior to the 
mosaics. The ebony pulpit is constructed, as 
usual, of elaborately interwoven geometrical 
panels, but these are inlaid with ivory, ex- 
quisitely chiselled in arabesque designs. There 
is also a fine lattice over the pulpit door with 
an interlaced Cufic inscription: ‘‘God ordains 
justice and lovingkindness” ; and the cupola, 
often missing in minbars, is here perfect. An 
inscription records that this pulpit was made in 
A.H. 885 (1480), so it must have been taken 
from some other and rather earlier mosque. The 
absolutely necessary repairs, we are glad to note, 
of this beautiful little mosque have apparently 
been completed at a cost of only 170l.; but 
further restorations are contemplated, and will 
absorb a considerable part of the funds granted 
this year to the Commission. The drawings of 
the mosque attached to the report hardly do 
justice to its grace and richness of ornament. 

here are also plans of the curious Burg ez-Zafar, 
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an old Fatimy tower near the northern gates of 


Cairo. As far as we are able to judge without 
a fresh inspection of the monuments, the Com. 
missioners fully appreciate the scope and import. 
ance of their functions. If they have failed gt 
all it has been for lack, not of will, but of means 
There should surely be some way of getting over 
this difficulty. The Egyptian Government at 
last has triumphantly proclaimed a surplus jp 
its budget. Some of this might reasonably be 
devoted to the Commission, which is doing go 
much to preserve the most interesting and 
attractive features of medizeval Cairo. In an 

case the shoals of visitors who will shortly 
throng the narrow streets of the Muslim quar. 
ters and peer into every mosque they encounter 
in their walks might be induced to contribute 
to the preservation of the edifices which afford 
such unique delight to the artist. A few hundred 
pounds will do a good deal to arrest the decay 
of many priceless historical monuments, 








THE BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT CARDIFF. 
1. 

On Wednesday, August 24th, the members 
drove through Rumney and St. Mellons to Cefn 
Mably, where Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.LB.A,, 
hon. local secretary, read a short account of 
the Tudor mansion house, which is thought to 
derive its name from Mabilia, daughter of 
Robert Fitz-Hamon. The medizval history is 
not well ascertained, but there is a capacious 
black leathern jug or jack in the hall, on which 
is engraved the date 1646, believed to have 
been used by the Royalist soldiers who success- 
fully defended the place in 1648 against the 
Parliamentary besiegers. There are here also 
some good pieces of tapestry, and a long table 
composed of a very fine oaken slab of unusual 
dimensions. The drive was continued to 
Ruperra Park, under the guidance of Lord Tre- 
degar, who had caused two barrows or long 
mounds to be examined by cutting deep trenches 
completely through them. Nothing, however, 
was found to reward the investigation. At 
Caerphilly Castle, the next halting-place, to 
which the members had been invited by the 
Marquess of Bute, Mr. E. W. M. Corbett spoke 
of the history of the building; and Mr. R. 
Drane exhibited a plan of the castle, and briefly 
described some of the antiquities. Returning 
by way of Castell Coch, which was pointed out 
by Dr. C. T. Vachell, chairman of the local 
committee, the party had intended to visit 
Llandaff Cathedral, but the time of arrival 
proved too late; and after a short pause at 
Rookwood, by invitation of Lady Hill—where 
some interesting Roman inscriptions, on which 
a paper by the late Prebendary H. M. Scarth 
is extant, were inspected in the summer-house 
—the members returned, somewhat late, to 
Cardiff for the evening meeting. At this two 
papers were read. The first, by the Rev. H. 
Cart, M.A., on ‘Early Christianity in Wales, 
reviewed the well-known history of the four 
dioceses and their earliest bishops. In the 
discussion which ensued, Mr. Brock alluded to 
the church of St. Martin at Canterbury and 4 
newly found building at Silchester as irrefrag- 
able evidences of Christianity in England during 
the Roman occupation. Mr. Birch, however, 
declined to accept the first as evidence of the 
prevalence of Roman Christianity among 5, 
and asked the meeting to suspend its judgment 
on the uses of the Silchester building until 
some show of Christian symbolism had been 
found in connexion with an edifice which may, 
after all, have been employed for a different 
purpose. At present it is not yet settled to 
what period the building is to be assigned. 
The second paper was by the Rev. W. David, 
‘On the History of St. Fagan’s Parish.’ 

On Thursday, August 25th, the party was 
broken up into two sections. A few proc 
to Caerleon under charge of Mr. Brock, and 
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visited the museum, where there are some 
good Roman remains. Mr. Brock is of 
opinion, judging from the fewness of the 
antiquities yet discovered, that there will 
some day be found many more relics of this 
city, which was the ancient capital of this 
district. Four columns of a crypt in the 
museum come from a Roman villa near the 
castle, and some of the examples of Roman 
pavements are from Caerwent. A _ hurried 
yisit was made to Caerleon Church, and to a 
mound in the grounds of the castle, erected by 
the Saxons (on the site of a Roman villa) for 
defensive purposes. A similar mound, it is 
said, existed in the grounds of Cardiff Castle 
pearing later masonry. The amphitheatre did 
not detain the party very long. The other 
section visited Cardiff Castle, and Mr. E. W. M. 
Corbett, Lord Bute’s agent, conducted the 
party through the grounds to see the founda- 
tions of the ancient house of friars, the Roman 
arch, the so-called Herbert House on the site 
of another friary, and other antiquarian re- 
mains. Mr. Godwin, the librarian, pointed out 
some of the rare books in the library; and Mr. J. 
Storrie, Curator of the Cardiff Museum (which 
was reached afterwards by a few of the mem- 
bers who were desirous of seeing the Roman 
antiquities from Llantwit), took some of the 
party to see the castle walls and Roman remains 
near North Road. 

In the afternoon the two sections reunited, 
and proceeded to St. Fagan’s, where the most 
interesting object proved to be the leaden font 
or cistern, about 10 ft. in diameter and 3 ft. 8 in. 
high, cast with ornamental panel work of foliage 
and flowers, shields of arms, and the date 1620. 
This is probably the largest ancient leaden tank 
of its kind in existence. The tapestries and 
oak carvings here are worthy of inspection. In 


the adjacent church the Norman arches near the- 


south door and in the chancel have been blocked 
up long ago when altering the church. The 
drive was continued to Tallygarn, in Llantris- 
sant, at the invitation of Mr. G. T. Clark, 
F.S.4., who exhibited to the party his collec- 
tion of medizeval armour. The return was 
achieved at so late an hour that the evening 
meeting—at which two papers were to have been 
read, by Mr. J. Storrie on the ‘ Roman Villa at 
Llantwit Major,’ and by Dr. J. S. Phené, who 
believes he has discovered some megalithic 
remains of the highest importance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cardiff, on ‘ Arthurian Necropoleis ’ 
—was unavoidably abandoned. 

On Friday, the 26th, the members and 
visitors proceeded through the suburb of Can- 
ton, Ely, and St. Lythan’s, and inspected the 
cromlechs known as Maesyfelin, Dyffryn, and 
St. Nicholas’s, where a short paper was read 
by Mr. Franklen G. Evans, F.R.A.S., on these 
antiquities. Mr. Evans considers them to be 
burial mounds from which the earth has been 
removed. The St. Nicholas cromlech is be- 
lieved to have the largest capstone of any in 
Great Britain. Its dimensions are 24 ft. 5in. 
by13 ft. 2in., the interior height is about 5 ft. 
Mr. 0. H. Jones, J.P., of Fonmon Castle, de- 
scribed Llancarvan Church, to which an extreme 
antiquity is assigned, and the abbot’s house is 
still preserved. The next place of stoppage 
was Llantwit Major, passing over the old Via 
Julia Maritima, and lere were pointed out the 
ancient church, the early inscribed crosses and 
stones, and other relics. Driving past Gileston 
Church, Fonmon Castle was reached, and Mr. 
Jones, in a brief description, explained its 
original date as of the twelfth century, being 
one of the very few houses built in the time of 
Henry II. and inhabited at the present day, 
having been in occupation of only two branches 
of the family during the whole period. Later 
inthe day the party visited the ruins of Barry 
Castle, where Mr. J. Storrie, Curator of the 
Cardiff Museum, read his paper on the Roman 
villa near Llantwit Major, and exhibited photo- 
gtaphs of excavations conducted there, in illus- 








tration of his discovery of skeletons, urns con- 
taining human remains, a tessellated pavement, 
and portions of the bath. The progress of the 
investigations is now suspended. In the even- 
ing papers were read on the ‘History and 
Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral,’ by Mr. 
J. C. Carter for Mr. J. P. Seddon, the author, 
who had prepared a number of drawings in 
explanation of his remarks; and by Mr. E. P. L. 
Brock, on ‘ Llantwit Major: a Fifth Century 
University,’ for the author, Mr. A. C. Fryer. 

Saturday, the last day, proved unpropitious 
in weather. The party, however, made their 
way to Cowbridge, and, departing from the 
programme, which was to include St. Donat’s 
and St. Bride’s Major, drove direct to Ewenny, 
where Col. Turbervill conducted the members, 
who were not a very numerous gathering, 
through the Priory Church, and pointed out 
that it is the largest Norman edifice in Wales, 
and of interest on account of being one of the 
few examples of a fortified ecclesiastical building. 
It was founded in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury by William de Londoniis, or de Londres, 
one of the twelve knights who accompanied 
Robert Fitz-Hamon in the winning of Glamor- 
ganshire. The font is worthy of attention. 
The vaulting of the choir, the tomb in the south 
transept, and other details were examined and 
commented on. The closing meeting was held 
in the evening, Dr. Vachell being in the chair. 
Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., read a paper on 
‘Cambrian Pottery,’ and Mr. Brock read one 
entitled ‘A Comparison of the Roman Stations 
of Caerwent, Caerleon, and Cardiff.’ 


MR. HENRY GRAVES, 


Tuts venerable printseller and publisher, who 
died on the 28rd ult., was born July 16th, 1806, 
a descendant of a family long connected with 
engraving and engravers. His grandfather 
Robert, and his father of the same name, were 
successively printsellers of note; the latter, 
who was distinguished by his knowledge of 
English engraved portraits, had eight sons, all 
of whom were apprenticed in businesses con- 
nected with art; the eldest of them, the third 
Robert, is still honoured as a line engraver and 
an A.R.A. Henry Graves, when little more 
than a boy, was employed by Woodburn and H. 
Rodd, both men of renown in their line and 
times, and, later, by Messrs. Hurst & Robin- 
son, who had succeeded to Boydell’s house. 
When Hurst & Robinson came to grief, F. 
Moon, J. Boys, and H. Graves bought their 
business, and carried it on under their own joint 
names. After several changes in this partner- 
ship, and consequent changes in the names of 
the firm, Graves, in 1844, became the head 
of the establishment, which was thenceforth 
called Henry Graves & Co., and it continued 
till the other day. In future Mr. Algernon 
Graves—to whom we are all indebted for ener- 
getic courtesies, as well as for the use of his 
knowledge and researches of various kinds, and 
especially for his ‘Dictionary of Artists’ ex- 
hibiting at the Academy, earlier societies’ 
galleries, and Suffolk Street—will, we under- 
stand, carry on the long-maintained business 
at the old place in Pall Mall. 

During his long career Henry Graves had 
intimate relations with most of the distinguished 
artists of the time, including Lawrence, Turner, 
Wilkie, Landseer, and Constable. Of many of 
their works he published valuable prints, thus 
continuing the ventures of Boydell, which had 
such potent effects upon the engraver’s art in 
this country, and apart from the efforts of 
Wilkie, Burnet, and others, who did much on 
their own account. One of Graves’s first plates 
was Finden’s famous portrait, after Lawrence, 
of George IV. seated on a sofa ; soon after this 
came ‘The Temple of Jupiter,’ after Turner, 
and a portion of the ‘‘England and Wales” 
series after the same master. In 1830 he pur- 
chased S. W. Reynolds’s three hundred and 
fifty plates after Sir Joshua’s pictures, and 








between 1860 and 1880 issued two hundred 
and seventy more plates after the same artist, 
as well as an important volume of prints after 
Gainsborough, Lawrence, Newton, Leverseege, 
Landseer, and others. When Sir Walter Scott 
was in difficulties he was sent for by Cadell to give 
advice as tothe publication of the ‘‘ Abbotsford 
Edition ” of Scott’s works. His counsel to em- 
ploy Turner for a set of illustrations to the 
same series was carried into effect, and the 
proofs of seventy plates of this category were 
added by Graves, who, at a later date, published 
illustrations of the same class, by eminent 
artists, to the novels. About 1845 he fol- 
lowed the then fashion by publishing lithographs 
of sketches after Wilkie, Prout, Stanfield, W. 
Hunt, J. F. Lewis, Callcott, and others. These 
things, though now quite out of date, photo- 
graphy having rightly superseded them as fac- 
similes of the able originals, were then in great 
vogue. 

In no respect was the house in question more 
energetic and fortunate than in issuing prints 
after Landseer, of which it produced nearly 
three-fourths of the whole. Mr. Graves paid 
Sir Edwin more than 50,0001. for copyrights 
alone ; and for engravings of this category by S. 
Cousins, T. Landseer, J. H. Watt, C. G. Lewis, 
J. H. Robinson, R. Graves, J. Burnet, and 
many others commensurate sums—thus spread- 
ing the renown of the painter, extending the 
honour of English engraving throughout the 
world, and making much profit for himself. In 
this way nothing better has been published than 
‘The Monarch of the Glen,’ ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ ‘Piper and Nutcrackers,’ and 
‘An Otter Hunt.’ Royal portraits and regal 
ceremonies found in Henry Graves an energetic 
and intelligent publisher of prints. Another 
bold and fortunate venture took effect with re- 
gard to Mr. Frith’s ‘Railway Station,’ which 
was commissioned by Mr. Flatou, but before 
the plates were finished sold to Graves for 
20,0007. Since 1858 he issued several of the 
most acceptable examples after Mr. T. Faed’s 
pictures. Many of the earlier works of Sir John 
Millais were engraved for him, including ‘ The 
Order of Release’ and ‘The Minuet,’ by S. 
Cousins, ‘Ophelia,’ ‘Asleep,’ ‘Awake,’ ‘The 
First Sermon’ and ‘The Second Sermon’ (the 
latter four were engraved by T. O. Barlow), and 
one or two more of less note; with these may 
be reckoned some Scriptural subjects by Mr. 
W. ©. T. Dobson, battle and military themes 
and portraits by Sir F. Grant, Lady Butler, 
and others. David Lucas’s masterpiece, the 
admirable ‘Salisbury Cathedral,’ after Con- 
stable, is noteworthy in this connexion. 

Mr. Graves was eminent among the enter- 
prising founders of the magazine which is now 
entitled the Art Jowrnal, and was originally 
known as the Art-Union, which he published 
for several years ; he was likewise one of the 
original proprietors of the Illustrated London 
News, but parted with his share therein at the 
beginning ; he took an important part in found- 
ing the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- Avon, 
was warmly interested in theatrical affairs of all 
sorts, and was the accepted patriarch of the 
benevolent societies of his trade as well as of 
the Printsellers’ Association. 

EGYPT AND MYCEN. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Aug. 30, 1892. 

Wuitz I am far from regarding as exhaustive 
Mr. Cecil Torr’s enumeration of the facts upon 
which I based my argument, I think even those 
which he admits in his two letters are amply 
sufficient to justify my statements, and so there 
is no need for us to obscure the issue by dis- 
cussing details upon which a difference of 
opinion may exist. What I maintain is that 
the cumulative force of the evidence supplied 
by the instances of datable Egyptian antiqui- 
ties discovered together with Mycenzean objects 
upon Greek soil, and by the instances of 
Mycenzan objects discovered in Egypt under 
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datable conditions, and the remarkable cor- , 


roboration which the one class affords to the 
other, are enough to place beyond reasonable 
doubt the date thus gained for the flourishing 
period of the civilization of Mycenze. And this 
conclusion is the more certain because no scrap 
of similar evidence can be produced either from 
Greece or from Egypt in favour of any other 
view. 

At the same time, such purely archeological 
evidence cannot, of course, be accepted as final 
without due regard to the historical probabili- 
ties, and I think it is much easier to reconcile 
these with the view that the civilization of 
Mycenz in Greece was contemporary with the 
eighteenth to the twentieth dynasty in Egypt 
than with Mr. Cecil Torr’s suggestion that the 
antiquities of Mycenz ‘‘are Carian work of 
about 700 B.c.” (Harrow Catalogue). We must 
remember that the antiquities discovered at 
Mycenz form no isolated local class. Similar 
objects have been found not only at Argos and 
Nauplia, but also in Laconia, Attica, Thessaly, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Egypt. And even if Mr. 
Torr follow his German authorities in with- 
drawing the suggestion of a Carian origin, the 
presence of an art and civilization so widely re- 
moved from that of historical Greece in all these 
diverse localities at so recent a date as 700 B.c. 
offers many insuperable difticulties. 

As is well known to all who have studied 
Mycenzan antiquities, the difference in customs, 
in art, in religion, in weapons, in dress, be- 
tween the people of Mycenz and not only the 
Greeks of historical time, but even those de- 
picted in the Homeric poems, is so great that 
it can only be explained either by a long lapse 
of time, or by great racial and political changes, 
or by both together. Now, the Homeric poems 
can hardly be placed later than the date to 
which Mr. Torr assigns the Mycenzan an- 
tiquities ; and how so great a change is to be 
fitted into the history of this period is, indeed, a 
puzzle. On the other hand, the continuous 
development of Greek art and civilization, 
without any such gap, can be traced back far 
beyond 700 8.c. At Olympia, which certainly 
goes back much further, no trace of Mycenzean 
antiquities has been found. At Daphne and 
Naucratis in Egypt, which go back to the 
seventh century, we find no trace of Mycenzean 
art, and only a few late specimens of the 
geometrical style which succeeded it; and the 
same is the case with the earliest Greek colonies 
in Sicily, which probably date from an even 
earlier period. Mr. Torr’s theory would have us 
believe that an art, which was at its zenith in 
700 B.c., existed in local isolation upon various 
and widely separated Greek sites, and then ex- 
pired abruptly, almost without leaving a trace 
of influence on its successors, and without any 
assignable cause in history or tradition. It 
seems incredible that such a theory should be 
professedly based on historical probabilities, to 
the exclusion of positive archeological evidence. 

Now, if we consider the internal evidence as 
to the history of the Mycenzan civilization, 
we find that the art of the flourishing period, 
as represented by the finest tombs at Bapheion 
and Mycenze, is succeeded by a slow decay that 
can hardly have failed to occupy many genera- 
tions, and finally by extinction, to make way 
for a totally different art, not derived from it, 
but composed of entirely new elements. Such 
a phenomenon implies not only a lapse of 
time, but also a political convulsion and a racial 
change such as are inexplicable on Mr. Torr’s 
hypothesis ; but if the Mycenzean civilization 
be assigned to the period before 1000 B.c., the 
tradition of the return of the Heraclidz and 
the Dorian immigration offers just the condi- 
tions which are required. Until recently there 


was no evidence for fixing with more precision 
than this the probable date of the Mycenzan 
period. But the new data from Egypt now add 
more accurate definition to a theory already 
approximately formulated. And until the advo- 





cates of a different view can produce either new 
archeological evidence of a convincing nature, 
or an entirely new version of early Greek his- 
tory, I think we may regard the matter as 
removed from the region of profitable con- 
troversy. This is already generally recognized 
to be the case in France, Germany, and Greece, 
and the sooner it is acknowledged in England 
also the less energy will be wasted in barren 
discussion. Ernest GARDNER. 


“‘Tt yaeu vow entre M. Petrie et M. Cecil 
Torr.” Isincerely hope not, but they say it in 
France, and, for all I know, they may be right. 
Why should there be ‘‘ row” between these two 
respected people? Nearly every one, I suppose, 
believes that Mr. Petrie’s egg is hatched, and 
that Mr. Torr has pecked holes in it to very 
little purpose. Isuspect that he had no mur- 
derous intention, but was simply anxious to 
accelerate and assist the birth of Mr. Petrie’s 
chickens, of which I trust he will continue to be 
the guardian. But something too much of the 
forensic habit has frustrated his benevolence. 
A very little condescension on his part to views 
of the value of evidence not strictly legal, cr a 
little acknowledgment on his antagonist’s part 
that his own statement had not been sufticiently 
strict, would have saved us this imputation of 
‘*rowdiness.” Scholarship with us is now safe 
from becoming, as it once was, a part of politics, 
however many professors go out of their way to 
find an excuse for neglecting the duties of their 
chairs by becoming members of Parliament, and 
the less that it mimics the ‘‘rowdiness” of 
politics, after the fashion of suburban debating 
societies, the better. The combative instinct is 
strong in most of us and should not be crushed, 


because it is the most generative instinct of all | 


that we possess ; but when we have to break a 
lance, let us do it in a chivalrous manner, look- 
ing upon our enemy as a knight to be unseated, 
and not as an impostor to be unmasked. Above 
all, let us do it promptly. The dimensions of 
this controversy demand that it should cease to 
be weekly, and should become at least quarterly, 
and, if possible, biennial. W. R. Paton. 


*,* We can insert no more correspondence 
on this subject. 








Fint-Art Gossip. 


WE trust the names attached to the protest 
against the destruction of Emmanuel Church 
may give pause to the vandals of the City. 


Tue church of St. Mary Magdalen, Fish 
Street, is to be destroyed. The site is offered 
on a building lease. 

WE are sorry to agree with the comments of 
the Builder on one of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
appointments :— 

“The fact that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre again fills the 
post of First Commissioner of Public Works is not 
a subject of congratulation. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is 
a typical official, with a good deal of the obstinacy 
of the permanent public servant, but without the 
general capacity which usually distinguishes a per- 
manent head of a public department. He has 
absolutely no qualifications for the post. The fact 
is that this post should cease to be a political one, 
and in place of the First Commissioner, who goes in 
and out with each change of Government, and of 
the Secretary, who is the permanent and non-Parlia- 
mentary head of the Department, there should (as 
we have again and again urged) be two Commis- 
sioners, who should hold their appointment per- 
manently, and who should be chosen to fill these 
places on account of special qualifications for the 
position...... The misfortune of having Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre at the Office of Works is that, with all his 
incapacity, he isa man who will not keep quiet, and 
who consequently is never content unless he is 
spoiling something.” 

Tue Anti-Restoration party had better stand 
to their arms, because among other ‘‘ faculties ” 
lately granted by Dr. Tristram was one autho- 
rizing the expenditure of 8,000. in building a 
new side chapel and otherwise improving and 
altering the church of Allhallows Barking, 





which is one. of the finest, least vitiated and 
most characteristic edifices of the kind (a true 
preaching church) in the world. 8,000/. means 
much mischief. 


Tue long-delayed and much-needed repairs 
to the old Palace of Linlithgow, for which g 
small sum was grudgingly granted with the last 
estimates, are being at length carried out } 
the Office of Works, which is not the body we 
should entrust with an ancient building. 


A new and cheap edition of ‘Coins and 
Medals: their Place in History and Art,’ by 
members of the staff of the Medal Room in 
the British Museum, will be issued by Mr. 
Stock ina few weeks. It is, perhaps, the only 
existing comprehensive sketch of the scope of 
the study of coins. 


News has just reached this country of the 
death at Pretoria, on the 3rd of August, of 
William Howard Schroeder, the first: real artist 
that South Africa has produced. He was best 
known as a caricaturist, whose clever political 
cartoons in the Pretorian Press were sometimes 
copied in our London papers ; but even then 
these only showed the spirit, and not the careful 
work of the original study, which was almost 
invariably done in colours. The name of 
Schroeder was as distinctly recognized in South 
African art as that of Olive Schreiner in South 
African literature. He was not seen at his best, 
for Transvaal society is not yet a foster parent 
for high art. 


Messrs. CassELt will publish popular editions 
of ‘Madame Henriette Ronner, the Painter of 
Cat Life and Cat Character,’ ‘Rivers of the 
East Coast,’ Doré’s ‘Dante’s Inferno,’ and the 
‘Doré Bible,’—‘ Historic Houses of the United 
Kingdon,’ illustrated,—‘ The Magazine of Art,’ 
Vol. XV.,—‘ European Pictures of the Year,’ 
being the Foreign Art Supplement to the Maga- 


| zine of Art,—‘The Art of making and using 
| Sketches,’ from the French of G. Fraipont, 


| by Clara Bell, with fifty illustrations,—and 





Series III. of ‘The Cabinet Portrait Gallery.’ 


WHILE workmen were recently carrying out 
improvements in the Rue des Greffes at: Nimes, 
they discovered a part of the Roman wall of 
the city, with a portal opening on the river. 
The Roman wall at Nimes, razed in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, was of great 
thickness and strength, and well fortified with 
buttresses. The so-called Porte des Eaux com- 
prised two openings of nearly four métres each, 
separated by a pier (pile) with a sort of starling 
(avant-bec) of 0°75m. This monument is to be 
preserved in the museum of the city, where 
we hope the curators will take more care of 
the rude fragment than their comrades at the 
Musée de Cluny, Paris, and similar museums 
at Amiens and Rouen, who allow beautiful 
medizeval incised slabs and other sculptured 
stones to remain exposed to the weather, 
although they could easily be put under 
cover. While, however, the authorities of the 
Opéra at Paris allow Carpeaux’s ‘La Danse’ 
and other statues of pure white marble by 
various famous artists to remain where the 
quickly deteriorating atmosphere of Paris can 
get at them, and streaks of soot deface the 
limbs of naked goddesses and nymphs, why 
should it be expected that Roman stones, how- 
ever rough and coarse, mere building materials 
as they are, and delicately drawn and nobly 
designed outlines on slabs of limestone of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
would be shielded from the acid-laden air and 
rain of the French metropolis and Nimes? 


TuHE Italian journals report the discovery, m 
Regions II. and V. of Pompeii, of a splen 
mansion, which is remarkable not only for the 
interest of its construction, but for the excellent 
condition in which it remains. It comprises, 
in the atriwm, a fine colonnade of tufa, cover 
with stucco, and having well-carved Corinthian 
capitals ; theatriwm is succeeded by a peristyle of 
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channelled columns, covered with stucco to half 
their height, and supporting elements in stucco 
with decorations of figures. It has been deter- 
mined to preserve this monument in its exist- 
ing condition. 

Tye Corporation of Liverpool has invited 
yisitors to a private view for to-day (Saturday) 
of the autumn exhibition of pictures in the 
Walker Art Gallery. The public will be ad- 
mitted on Monday next. 

Tue workmen engaged upon the electrical 
railway made an important discovery in a cave 
of the Saléve, in the canton of Geneva. They 
found a vase containing about 1,500 silver coins 
(‘deniers ”) of the eleventh century, with the 
likeness of Bishop Frederic of Geneva. The 
Museum at Geneva contains only one coin of 
this sort. Unfortunately the workmen began 
at once to sell the coins, so that a considerable 

rt of the ‘‘find” is scattered. Numismatists 
and collectors obtained them at first for one 
franc, and finally for four francs apiece. The 
whole village of Monetier has been astir with 
excitement, and men, women, and children 
troop up the Saléve, searching the caves in hope 
of further booty. 

Tur French journals are much and reasonably 
exercised with complaints anent the frequent and 
prolonged intervals during which the Luxem- 
bourg is closed to the public. It is alleged that 
to trivial occasions, such as the removal of a few 
pictures from their temporary resting-places in 
the palace to the Louvre or elsewhere, whence 
they will not be shifted, are due the inconveni- 
ences and disappointments would-be visitors, 
foreign as well as French, so often experience 
at the Luxembourg. There is no doubt that a 
remedy ought to be found for these needless and 
irritating performances of the French ofticial 
mind, One cannot imagine Sir F. Burton 
closing the National Gallery whenever a new 
picture had to be hung or an old one shifted. 


M. H. Savvarre, the well-known authority 
on Oriental metrology and numismatics, has, 
we are glad to learn, completely recovered from 
his recent illness, and is applying himself to 
the study of Arabic astrolabes, papers on which 
will appear in the Journal Asiatique. Some of 
the finest of these instruments are preserved 
in Mr. Franks’s department in the British 
Museum. 

M. Henri Lavorx is hard at work at the third 
volume of his magnificent catalogue of the 
Mohammedan coins in the _ Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and has made remarkable progress 
in his important undertaking. 

Tue Russians are excavating at Ani, in 
Turkish Armenia, the ancient capital. They 
have found some ecclesiastical and other anti- 
quities. 

Tue Prince of Naples has announced his in- 
tention of giving a number of books and medals 
tothe numismatic library and cabinet of medals 
about to be founded in Milan. 








MUSIC 


— 
MUSIC FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS. 

Tue very great increase in popularity of the 
Violin, and to a less extent of the violoncello, in 
amateur circles within the last few years has 
led toa corresponding demand for new concerted 
music and new editions of the classics. We 
havebeforeus Books 22and 23of Classische Violine 
Musik, containing respectively Handel’s familiar 

onata in a, and Vivaldi’s less- known, but 
bright and melodious Sonata in the same key, 
Op. 2, No. 2; a transcription of Bach’s air and 
gavotte from the Orchestral Suite in p; and 
Haydn’s Serenade in c (Augener & Co.); all 
with piano accompaniment by Gustav Jensen, 
who also contributes a remarkably spirited 
Zingaresca in F sharp minor from his own pen. 





Ten Petits Morceaux for two violins by Reinecke, 
Op. 1224, are curious little sketches of only a 
few bars each ; but the same composer’s Sonate 
Miniature, in 8 minor, for piano and violin, is 
a concise and symmetrical work in four brief 
movements, not difficult, but full of musicianly 
touches and effective points. Miniature Trio, in 
G, by Cornelius Gurlitt, Op. 181, is a very tune- 
ful little composition, Haydnesque in phraseology 
and within the means of ordinary amateurs. The 
same publishers send, for piano and violin, 
Siesta, by Ignaz Lachner, Op. 94, No. 1, a quiet 
and melodious andantino ing; and Les Lavmes, 
by S. Noskowski, Op. 36, No. 1, an appropriately 
sad larghetta in B minor,—also for piano and 
violoncello Scéne de Bal and Minuet, by W. H. 
Squire. These are dainty little pieces, note- 
worthy for a vein of genial melody, and may be 
warmly recommended to the notice of violoncello 
amateurs. 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. we have 
No. 20 of Albums for Violoncello and Pianoforte, 
containing ten pieces by Arnold Dolmetsch. 
These are smoothly written and unpretentious 
sketches, and are meant to illustrate various 
emotions, such as ‘‘ Tenderness,” ‘‘ Joy,” 
‘* Anxiety,” and the like. The composer evinces 
a curious fondness for the lower octaves in each 
instrument, even the piano part rarely ascending 
beyond G above the treble staff. No. 26 of 
Albums for Violin and Pianoforte contains eight 
pieces by Ethel Boyce. The composer displays 
not only musicianly feeling in abundance, but 
also the gift of melody in these pieces, which, 
whether grave or gay, are all equally pleasing 
and by no means difficult. 

Among other compositions for piano and 
violin we have No. 15 of the Red Album (Metzler 
& Co.), containing five pieces and transcriptions 
by F. H. Cowen, Berthold Tours, &ec. ; Swite 
de Piéces, in E minor, by Clara A. Macirone 
(Forsyth Brothers), an elaborate, musicianly, 
and vigorous work, admirably written for both 
instruments ; Nos. 1 and 2 of Quatre Morceaux 
de Salon, by Emile Sauret (Robert Cocks & Co.), 
effective and rather difficult virtuoso pieces; 
and Chansonette, by J. H. Greenhill (Weekes & 
Co.), a pleasing and ballad-like sketch, suitable 
for elementary players. 





NEW SONGS. 

Barrack-Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Nos. 1 and 2 set to music by Gerard Cobb, and 
No. 6 by Mary Carmichael. (Sheard & Co.)— 
We understand that Mr. Cobb has been com- 
missioned to set the whole of Mr. Kipling’s 
military ditties, or such of them as he may 
select with the exception of No. 6, which had 
been already assigned by the author to Miss 
Carmichael. He has made an excellent com- 
mencement, the lilting air of No. 1, ‘The 
Young British Soldier,’ being very catching, and 
the touch of pathos infused in No. 2, ‘Mandalay,’ 
thoroughly appropriate and effective. If he 
continues as successfully he will deserve to be 
known as the Dibdin of the army. Miss 
Carmichael’s song, ‘Tommy,’ one of the best of 
Mr. Kipling’s lyrics, is simple enough, but it 
lacks what, in such a connexion, may be reason- 
ably termed ‘‘ go.” 

Messrs. Enoch & Sons send some drawing- 
room ballads. Kings of the Road and In 
Cupid's Court, by Frederick Bevan, are lively 
ditties, suitable for male amateurs and post- 
prandial festivities. —A Dream of Bethlehem, by 
Paul Rodney, is, on the contrary, a sacred song 
of a conventional type with harmonium or string 
ad lib. accompaniment ; and the same composer’s 
Venezia is equally unpretending, but pleasing in 
its way.— Whatever they maysay, by F. H.Cowen, 
is scarcely worthy of its composer, being an 
exceedingly commonplace sentimental ballad.— 
A spirited sea-song for bass is The Gallant 
Salamander, by D’Auvergne Barnard; and 
words of commendation may be given to The 
Coming of the King, an effective sacred song by 
J. L. Roeckel. 





From Messrs. Paterson & Sons (Edinburgh) 
we have several excellent songs, the best of 
which are The Earth and Man, by J. E. Bark- 
worth, a musicianly and effective setting of 
verses by the Rev. Stopford Brooke ; A Voice 
in the Gloaming, a simple but expressive love 
ditty, by G. F. Horan; and Meenie, by Alfred 
Stella. 

Among other recently published lyrics the 
following are worthy of mention :—-Scythe Song, 
a pretty and cheerful little song for soprano, by 
Marguerite Marigold; O, Rushing Wind, an 
impassioned ballad, by R. B. Addison ; and Lead, 
Kindly Light, a thoughtful and expressive 
setting of Newman’s familiar verses by Roland 
Rogers (Novello, Ewer & Co.),—Drinking Song, 
a florid and effective song for bass, by Goring 
Thomas ; A wne Fiancée, a simple but uncon- 
ventional setting of verses from Victor Hugo, 
by André Messager ; and All for Thee, a peculiar 
but effective gipsy song, by Lawrence Kellie 
(Metzler & Co.),—To the Distant Cne, a love 
song in the German style, with violin obbligato, 
by G. H. Clutsam (Augener & Co.),—The 
Gate of Dreams, by J. L. Roeckel, in this 
prolific composer’s best style (Ashdown),—I 
think on Thee, a love song above the average in 
musicianly feeling, by W. J. Lockitt; and I 
cast a Sorrow to the Sea, an effective setting 
of rather unvoca] words, by A. J. Caldicott 
(Weekes & Co.),—and The Flying Dutchman, 
by Louisa H. Grant (Edinburgh, Methven, 
Simpson & Co.), the music of which is superior 
to the words. 


THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 

In the annals of the venerable Festival of the 
Three Choirs there have probably been few if any 
more interesting meetings than that which will 
be held at Gloucester next week. The scheme 
is rich alike in novelty and in works which for 
various reasons are seldom heard, though of 
course the repertory of standard oratorios has 
not been wholly overlooked. The principal 
features of the programme will be as follows: 
Tuesday morning, ‘Elijah’; evening, ‘The 
Redemption.’ Wednesday morning, Handel’s 
Organ Concerto in F, No. 4, to be played by 
Mr. G. R. Sinclair, alengthy selection from the 
same composer’s ‘Joshua,’ Prof. Bridge’s new 
motet for chorus and orchestra ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,’ and Bach’s cantata ‘‘ My spirit was in 
heaviness”; evening (in the Shire Hall), Miss 
Rosalind Ellicott’s new cantata ‘The Birth of 
Song,’ Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, and a 
number of smaller items, chiefly orchestral. 
Thursday morning, Dr. Hubert Parry’s new 
cantata ‘ Job,’ Beethoven’s ¢ minor Symphony, 
and Spohr’s oratorio ‘The Fall of Babylon’ ; 
evening, Mr. C. Lee Williams’s new cantata 
‘Gethsemane’ and the ‘Lobgesang.’ Friday 
morning, ‘The Messiah’; evening, a special 
closing service with the full executive force, 
the music including Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear my prayer,” 
and Handel’s ‘Occasional’ Overture. The 
whole of the performances, with the excep- 
tion of that on Wednesday evening, will be held 
in the Cathedral, the evening oratorios now 
proving far more attractive than the secular 
concerts in the Shire Hall. The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mesdames Nordica, Anna 
Williams, Hilda Wilson, Mary Morgan, Jessie 
King, and Lucy F. Higgs, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Houghton, Watkin Mills, Plunket Greene, and 
Santley. The new works of Prof Bridge and 
Dr. Parry will be conducted by their respective 
composers, and the rest of the festival by Mr. 
Lee Williams. The orchestra, with Mr. Car- 
rodus as leader, will consist of 64, and the 
chorus of 274 performers. For the first time 
the last-named force will be drawn entirely 
from the west of England, the usual contingent 
from Yorkshire being dispensed with. If the 
result is artistically satisfactory, it will be one 
on which the festival authorities should be 
warmly congratulated. 
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Busical Gossiy. 


Tue season of the Popular Concerts will 
commence on Tuesday, October 25th, instead 
of Monday as in all previous years, to enable 
M. Paderewski to appear as pianist, the former 
being the only occasion this autumn on which 
the Polish artist could appear. 

No authoritative details are as yet to hand 
concerning the autumnal operatic enterprises 
in London ; but in addition to Signor Lago’s 
Italian season at the Olympic, for which artists 
are now being rapidly engaged, Sir Augustus 
Harris will open Covent Garden for a series of 
performances in French and Italian. 


THE prizes offered by the editor Sonzogno 
for operas in one act have been won by the 
‘Festa a Marina di Gellio,’ composed by Bevenuto 
Coronaro of Vicenza, and ‘Don Paez,’ com- 
posed by Ernesto Boezi of Rome. Both these 
operas will be performed, as well as the ‘ Cristo 
di Valaperta,’ by Filippo Brunetti of Palermo, 
and the ‘ Cavaliere d’ Amore,’ by Ernesto Majani 
of Bologna, which received honourable mention 
at the competition. 

Sianor Mascacnr has delivered the final 
leaves of the score of ‘ Les Rantzau’ to his pub- 
lishers, and, as already announced, the opera will 
be produced at Florence on November 10th. 
His immediately projected works, which he 
hopes to complete next year, are ‘ Zanetto’ and 
* Vestilia,’ and he will then commence the score 
of a grand opera on the subject of Nero. 


THE latest statement concerning Bayreuth is 
that performances of ‘ Parsifal’ only will be 
given next year, and that the revival of ‘Der 
Ring des Nibelungen’ will take place in 1894. 
For the present, however, it will be as well to 
distrust any unofficial intelligence concerning 
the future of the Wagner Theatre. 

Herr ANTON BRUCKNER is now engaged on 
a new symphony, to which the title of ‘ Gothic’ 
is to be assigned. 


THE ninetieth anniversary of the birth of 
Herr Benedict Randhartinger was _ recently 
celebrated at his native place, Gloggwitz. The 
veteran Austrian musician was acquainted with 
Beethoven and Schubert, and was among the 
first to recognize the genius of the last-named 
composer. 

On October 7th the Berlin Hoftheater will 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its existence. It was inaugurated in 
1742 with an opera by Graun, entitled ‘Cesare 
e Cleopatra.’ 


Tue late Dr. Langhans has bequeathed the 
sum of 100,000 marks (5,000/.) to the Leipzig 
Conservatorium for the foundation of scholar- 
ships or exhibitions for students of ability. 


Tue temporary theatre in the Prater, Vienna, 
is to be removed at the close of the Musical and 
Dramatic Exhibition to Salzburg, where it 
will be utilized for festival performances of 
classical operas. This, we presume, takes the 
place of the more ambitious scheme, which has 
apparently fallen through, for the establishment 
on the Ménchsberg of a theatre on the 
Bayreuth plan. 








DRAMA 


—. 


Dramatic Gossip, 


THE abandonment of Mr. Van Biene’s dra- 
matic and musical entertainment at the Prince 
of Wales’s and the consequent closure of the 
theatre follow closely upon the temporary 
cessation of his management of the Gaiety. 
With seven only of the West-End houses open, 
the ebb tide at the theatres is probably the 
lowest within living memory. At some of 


those even that have not closed signs of the 
influence of the deadest of dead seasons are 





seen. Mr. Toole has thus abandoned for a 
while his own house, and left the part of Walker 
to a substitute. No signs of early awaken- 
ing are seen; the period of reopening is 
generally postponed until October, and not a 
single afternoon performance aids to render 
darkness visible. 

Ir report is to be trusted, Mr. Burnand will 
supply Sir Augustus Harris with a new adapta- 
tion, to be called ‘ The Telephone Girl.’ 

Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat’s new season in London 
will begin early in next year. 

‘Our Boys’ is to be reproduced at the Vaude- 
ville about the 17th inst., Mr. David James 
resuming his original character of Perkyn 
Middlewick. 

Amon forthcoming novelties are mentioned 
‘The Earwig,’a farcical comedy, to be produced 
by Mr. Edwin Drew ; ‘ David,’ a drama by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker, to be given by Mr. Murray 
Carson ; and a burlesque called ‘Roberts the 
Devil,’ in which Mr. Arthur Roberts will 
appear at the Gaiety. 


‘THe SrtENcCE oF DEAN Martiann,’ by Mr. 
Maxwell Gray, is being adapted for the stage 
by Mr. Pinero. 

‘THe GUARDSMAN’ is given as the provisional 
title of a farcical comedy by Messrs. G. R. Sims 
and Cecil Raleigh, which is going into imme- 
diate rehearsal at the Court Theatre. 

Tue Grand Theatre, Islington, has been 
occupied during the past week by the company 
of the Comedy Theatre, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey. ‘Godpapa,’ by Messrs. 
Philips and Brookfield, has been played, with 
Mr. Hawtrey, Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss 
Vane Featherstone in their original parts, and 
Mr. C. Brookfield, Mr. Eric Lewis, and Miss 
Ethel Matthews in other réles. 

Mr. JosrerH Harton has revised his version 
of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ given under the title 
of ‘Hester Prynne’ at various country theatres, 
and has changed the dénotiment of the story. 
His play will be produced by Mr. Richard 
Mansfield at Daly’s Theatre, New York, early 
in the present month. 

‘THe Marguis,’ by Mr. F. C. Philips and 
Mr. C. Brookfield, is to be produced in New 
York by Mr. C. Frohman. 

A PERFORMANCE of ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ was given on Saturday last in the 
Albany Club, Kingston, by a company under 
the direction of Mr. W. Poel. 


ANOTHER new Lancashire theatre is to be 
erected, the Munchester Guardian says, at Raw- 
tenstall. It is to be built and managed by Mr. 
John Barker, of the Nelson Theatre in the 
Burnley district. 

Tue Berlin Nationalzeitung states that Graf 
Hochberg has arranged for the performance of 
Karl Werder’s masterpiece, the tragedy of 
‘Columbus,’ which was only partially put on 
the stage in 1847. 


Demetrius Duca, an Italian naval officer, and 
Neapolitan dramatic author of some renown, died 
suddenly at Naples on the 25th ult. at the age of 
fifty. His best-known and best-liked work was a 
proverb in verse, ‘Moglie e Buoi dei Paesi 
tuoi,’ which was performed by the best dramatic 
companies ; and only a few years ago he wrote 
‘Nannina’ for a Neapolitan theatre, scenes 
from Neapolitan life, which excited the public 
to enthusiasm. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—F, D. C.—J. L.—W. G.—J. C. V. 
—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





Erratum.—P. 259, col. 1, line 8, for “religious” read 
litigious, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


s. d. 
For Twelve Months ose ove eee mo .2 
For Six Months .., ooo vee ove » +8 





LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 


SUITABLE FOR THE SUMMER 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


-_>o— 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


New Uniform Revised monthly Issue of Mr. BLACK’S COM. 
PLETE NOVELS at 2s. 6d. each. 


GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY, 


(Just ready, 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of Mr 
lack. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. | MADCAP VIOLET. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. | THREE FEATHERS. 
KILMENY. ' The MAID of KILLEENA, 





BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Crown 8vo. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. each (unless otherwise 
stated). 

LORNA DOONE. Thirty-sixth Edition. 2s. and 2s, 6¢, 
Illustrated Edition for Presentation, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. MARY ANERLEY. 

CHRISTOWELL. ' KIT and KITTY. 6s, 

ALICE LORRAINE. SPRINGHAVEN. 7s. éd. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. Illustrated. 





BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’ 
In uniform crown 8vo. vols. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 


FAR from the MADDING, The RETURN of the 
CROWD. | NATIVE. 

The MAYOR of CASTER-|The HAND of ETHEL- 
BRIDGE. BERTA. 

The TRUMPET-MAJOR. A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

The LAODICEAN, | TWO on a TOWER. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Uniform crown &vo. volumes, half-leather, 3s. 6d. each. 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE. ; A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. A  SAILOR’S SWEET- 
A SEA QUEEN. HEART. 

LITTLE LOO. 

The LADY MAUD. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 

JOHN HOLDSWORTH, 
Chief Mate. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. 





The WRECK of the GROS- 
VENOR. 

BETWIXT the FORE- 
LANDS. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


2s, and 2s. 6d. 





BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Author of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ 


The SQUIRREL INN. 6s. ™ CASTING AWAY oi 


J RS. LECKS and MRS. 
The HUNDREDTH MAN. ALESHINE; and The 


6s. , : 
The LATE MRS. NULL. 6, DUSANTES. Boards, 2.; 
The BEE-MAN of ORN. 58. pippRR  GRANGERS 
ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 6s. ABROAD. 2s. 6d. 

The MERRY CHANTER. The STORY of VITEAU. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 





TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


At all Libraries, 


THE TERRIBLE 
CZAR. 


By COUNT A. K. TOLSTOI. 


Translated by Capt. FILMORE, of the Black Watch. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 


ae wegeges od well-written book......We commend the 


y Il lovers of excellent fiction.” ; 
ii Manchester Guardian. 


PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 
Professor GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘An Egyptian 
Princess,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2ls. 

pe ing....A fascinating story.”—World. 
wa mere piece of theraey workmanship tnd a pleasing picture of aD 
interesting stage in the world’s history.”—Palt Mall Gazette. 


London : _ 
Sampson Low, MARSTON & CoMPANY, Limited, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 
HOW to DRIVE HOME RULE HOME. By Frederic Harrison. 
MARS. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
CHOLERA and CLEANLINESS in RUSSIA. By E. B. Lanin. 
The STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. By Herbert P. Horne. 
AUGUST STRINDBERG. By Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. 
NEW JAPAN. By F. T. Pigott. 
MULREADY. By Lady Dilke. 
TWO AUSTRALIAN WRITERS. By Francis Adams. 
The Late PRINCE VICTOR of HOHENLOHE. By his Son. 
PROFIT and LOSS. By the Editor. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 


Notes and Recollections. 
During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 


9 


~ 


vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
[Fifth Thousand now ready. 


SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING: 


Hints and Recollections. 


By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 
Author of ‘ Deer-Stalking.’ 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 16s. 





THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., 
Joint Author of ‘Argentine Ornithology.’ 


With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. Demy 8vo. 16s. | 


[Second Edition. | 


A MIRROR OF THE TURF; 


or, the Machinery of Horse-Racing Revealed : showing the 
Sport of Kings as it is To-day, 


By LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 








IFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA, | 


From the FRENCH of G. MASPERO, | 
ate Director of Archeology in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of France | 


Translated by A. P, MORTON, 





i 


| 


[Third Thousand, 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. | 


By H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘From Pekin to Calais,’ ‘A Ride to India,’ &c. 


With 188 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5s. 





With 31 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 





STUDIES AT LEISURE. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, 
Author of ‘ Studies: Old and New,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 





HUMAN ORIGINS: 
EVIDENCE FROM HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 


By SAMUEL LAING. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
[Fifth Thousand this day. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. Ninth 


Thousand, Demy 8vo. 3s, 6d. [Zn the press. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. 


Thirteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Sixth Thousand. Demy 
8vo, 38. 6d, 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


An Attempt to reduce Avian Season-flight to Law. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 


Crown 8vo, 63, [This day. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES: a Companion for the 


Country. With Illustrations by A. T, Elwes, Large crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. 


IDLE HOURS with NATURE. With Frontispiece, 


crown 8vo. 68. 


|'ANNALS of BIRD LIFE: a Year-Book of British 


Ornithology. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
JUNKER'’S ‘ AFRICA,’ 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE 
YEARS 1882—1886. 


By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 
Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S, 


182 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. 


DURING THE YEARS 1875—1878. 


163 Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo. 21s, 


DURING THE YEARS 1879—1882. 


182 Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 





RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
By E. B. LANIN. 
Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review. 


Demy 8vo, 148, 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEFUL.”—Atheneum. pom: 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” T 
—titi«i‘éaiindbvrgh Review, October, 1880, } ™°°° 

Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. sor 


NOTES AND QUERIES: |z: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS 








*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. T ‘ 

OL 

The Sixth Series of Norzs anp QuenrtEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety hn 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— = 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | PHILOLOGY. os 


Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 





The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 



















the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nama  “” 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | —Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— — 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Piaces of Charles I1.—Where did | Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 

ol : : 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. ie 


Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion, | 


The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk. 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Armas of the See of York—F itzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonia| 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arnms of 


BIOGRAPHY. Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— | FINE ARTS. we 
ee ee Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens manner 
nt on re — orpe the Architect—Sir Richard ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines} “™ 
ittington—Charles Wolfe. | Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medalliong a=" 
a. 1 6 uP Vrite £¢ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. ees eee 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—‘“The | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—‘ Lead | The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig~-Vestment 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— | —Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizatio r 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, | —The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops : 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion,’ | Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—-The ‘“ Month’s Mind” 


Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries i 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screen 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rul 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame | 
Europa ’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre | 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— | 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. | CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 

‘Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustu 

—‘ Acervus Mercurii”—*‘ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175-—Oppia ] 
Slavonic M ythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North | —Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophanes 
Italian Foik-lore~--Friday unlucky for ss ome Indian | ‘ Ranw Simplicius — Epictetus—Tablet of Cobeo—Imitate 
Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather | Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


| 









POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 











aes . Pal | “ 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. | TOPOGRAPHY. — md the a 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio— ieee 

POETRY, BALLADS, ond DEAMA. Old Corner of St. Paul’s ‘Cathedral —Thames Embankmen Associat! 

The Drama in Treland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormong first day 

‘ Auld Robin Gray ’— Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s | street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham How sisted pa 

‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures | —Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 

of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses | 

on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Ari’—Ballad of | MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by | Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 

J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blane ’—Hymns by | Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Sellin 

Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair | —The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo-f AUT] 

Women ’—‘ Logie 0’ Buchan,’ The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England in s 

Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American Stat4 inal 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. —Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants- apm 

“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining | Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beas ie 

the majority—Up to snufi— To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous | montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte and 

by his absencee—Play old Gooseberry—* The grey mare is the | Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Fem 

better horse”-—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off | Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Regist’ The |] 

with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. ' —Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 30, 1 
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HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 
MRS. MAYBRICK—An Open Letter to the Queen. By Gail Hamilton. 
INNOCENCE versus IGNORANCE. By Amélie Rives. 
0, A RECAST of Mr. —— NEW ADMINISTRATION. By 
M. 
NOT in 


S FORE M‘Carthy, 
SOCIETY. at Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 
A PLAIN TALK on the DRAMA. By Richard Mansfield. 
REMINISCENCES of JOHN BRIGHT. By his Nephew, Charles 
SLBCTIONEERING METHODS in ENGLAND. By H. W. Lucy. 
The ILLUMINATING POWER of ANECDOTE. By S. Arthur Bent. 


ESTEAD STRIKE—Three Views. By the Hon. Wm. C. 
tee BOS Hon. G. Ticknor Curtis, and Master Workman Powderly. 


Agar-street, W.C. 


E N 


Brentano's, 5, 





H A R A, 

T SEPTEMBER, 1892. 2s. 6d. 
The FUTURE of ISLAM. By Ibn Ishak. 
OLD STOCK DAYS. By James A. Herne. 
The COMMUNISM of CAPITAL. By Hon. John Davis, M.C. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Rey. M. J. Savage. 
BACON v. SHAKESPEARE. By Edwin Reed. 
TYPHOID FEVER. By C. E. Page, M.D. 
The BIBLE WINE QUESTION. By Alex. Gustafson. 
A PROSE ETCHING. By Hamlin Garland. 
WALT WHITMAN. By Prof. Willis Boughton. 
WOMEN’S DRESS REFORM. A Symposium. 

Brentano’s, 5, Agar-street, Strand, W.C. 








THE COLUMBUS CELERRATIONS. 
Now ready, 
The Ninth Edition, completely Revised, of 
(yess GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
Edited by JOHN LOMAS. 
Crown 8vo. illustrated with Maps, Plans, &e. 
Price lis. 





London and Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
ena & FB (Improved) 


T H £E 
TYPE-WRITER 


The Times refers to this Machine as follows:—‘‘A new TYPE- 
WRITER, both cheap and portable....A beautiful little machine.... 
Fitted with capital and small letters, stops, numerals, &c....The 
manner i in which the Machine is finished seems to leave nothing to be 





“The writing is far and away the most perfect we have an se 


City 
Guaranteed to do better work, and in greater variety, than _ other 
— in the world. 
ite for particulars to 
74, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Post 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 
IAREY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 


the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. —London: Published by the 
Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, price Fourpence. 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY OF 
SHILLING BOOKS. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA., FRAS. 








1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘I'rans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, ar: ranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Tw o Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Originally written for the popular monthly periodial Youth and 
Age, these short expository Essays are now collected intoa Wana 
illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is Hall al 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the 
Scriptures. 





Publishea by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of we STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA Ur, 


INDIGESTION, 
And Safest e+. for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil nfants 


ren, and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 








London: 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free, 


THE SCIENCE OF PAINTING. 


By J. G. VIBERT. 
A Literal Translation from the Eighth Edition of the above Work. Copyright. 


Percy YOUNG, 137, Gower-street, W.C.; 
and of all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 








sisted partly of sporting, 


and a half, 
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THE 
LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK-WORK. 
Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four American composing machines, the Linotype, the Rogers’, 
the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the 
first day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day, The matter chosen con- 
market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected,” 


The above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were 
set in eight hours—giving 


AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine 
in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand-setting. To demonstrate this experiments were 
conducted by the well-known publisher Mr. H. Rand. 
a large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. The 
Linotype matter was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour 


Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press 


The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 


30, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in 
London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 
Authors for the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing, being well 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EIGHTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (September ~d contains— 

NOTES :—Mediwval Words—Polls at Parli i Parker's 
Consecration—Cook’s Second Vi oyage—Peers’ Disability Act—Robe 
of Robert Bruce—Campceiling—The ‘ ‘Eversworded ” 29th—Rev. 
Knowler—‘ Hudibras ’"—Mind=Notice—Greek and Hebrew—Mummy 
Wheat and Henvane. 

QUERIES :—Orvaces—Earldom of ig a eae of Song— 
saan ee, on ba ay by F. Bevan—West Country Stories— 

— ‘La Mazzolata” — Book-plate — Houses in Chichester— 
Arete Name W ranted — Seals of Office—Macaulay and Earl of 
Halifax—‘‘ ‘fom ‘Trot, the penny post "—Heraldry in France—Folk- 
lore of Beds—‘ CU, B. F., anno 1644”—Sir D. Strutt—« Would you 
send Kate to Portugall” Foreign ‘Titles — ‘‘ Bone” — De Peigne 
Family—Teophina—* Very” with a Verb. 











REPLIES :—Shakspeare and Moliére—The ‘ Marseillaise ’—Columbus— 
Irvine of Drum — Royal Dedication—‘‘'wo Noble Kinsmen’— 
‘L’Alle; — ‘Lines to a Skeleton’—Church Minshull Records— 


egro 

Lovel Family— Buffetier " as an English Word—Corroboree— 
Weighing Anchor—‘To paint the lion”"—Summer Castle—Milo, 
Earl of Hereford—Couronné or Laureated—Carving at St. Stephen’s 
Coleman-street — Salari— Fate — Article in Periodical — Names of 
Horses—Canterbury Printing— Perforation of Stamps—Squailers— 
Names of Kells—Longfellow’s ‘Village Blacksmith’ —Writing too 
much—First Edition of Burns’s ‘Pvuems ’—Swanswick. 

NOTES on BOOKS a ti History of the New World’—‘ Scottish 
Poetry of the teenth Century —Fishwick’s ‘History of the 
Parish of St Michael's on Wyre, Lancaster ’—Marshall’s ‘ Registers 
of Edwinstow.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 27) contains— 
ta :—Teague—Tomb of the Emperor Maximilian—Portraits of 
Spranger Karry—R. Ker, Earl of Ancrum—Shelley—First Edition 
Burns—A Word of Power—P. Recs tater Burns and Coleridge— 
‘ Two Noble Kinsmen ’— ee Literature—Electioneering Ex- 
perience—Bonaparte in Thor ood—Allhallows Barking—Marriages 
of Lord W. G. Usborne. 

QUERIES :—‘ Don Quixote '"—C. Montague, Earl of Halifax—Society for 
Abolition of Capital Punishment—Simile in Tennyson—Twyford 
Family—Goldea Arrow—County—Mary, Queen of Scots—Scotch 
Militia Regiments—Author Wanted— ‘History of the Reign of 






George inwall Family—History of Essex—‘Right Re- 
entered '—Nief— ashington’s Ancestry—Traditional and Rustic 
Songs—Heraldic— “The ‘ox "—Name of the a Verlaine 


—‘‘ Rumpus ”"—John Spencer—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Couplet—Soul: Soal—Edward VI. as Author—Chicket— 
Musical Case—Lincoin’s Inn Gateway—Lead Hall—‘‘ Jack come up 
and kiss me ”—Misapplied Proverbs—Rev. 8S. Dean—Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Churton Collins—Lost Locket—Hogarth—Autobiography of 
Bishop opp Pedigrees—‘Lays of Past Days’—Han 
Snell—An Old “‘New Song”—Scott’s Hurial—Insecription at Earl 
Soham—Source of Motto—The Nile- —Salisbury Burial Entry— —Nares 
Family—Anne of Denmark—* Courage of one’s opinions ”"—‘ Review 
of Reviews '—Southern Regiment of Fencible Men—“ Bone said ”"— 
Jas. Elphinstone—First Editions—Indian Folk-lore—The Broad 
Stone—Execution of Earl Ferrers—Villa: Sims—Cerveng, Painter— 
Leucomb—Eylebourn—‘ Malbrough "—A Precocious Artist—Tallies 
—Portrait of George III.—Potato-bury—Lost Books — Touching 
with the Sceptre—Swanswick—Yele—Exmoor Forest —Sedilia— 
Nicholls: HKronté — Grosvenor Charles Bedford — Queen Marie 
Christine—Liston as Paul Pry—Hell Fire Club—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Mivart’s ‘Essays and Criticisms '—Armstrong’s 
‘Elizabeth Farnese’— Benham’s ‘Colchester Worthies’— Hoyle’s 
‘Guide to Durham ’—Jessopp’s ‘ Coming of the Friars.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST % contains— 

NOTES :— Rush-bearing Sunday at Ambleside—A Long Sentence— 
Sedan-chair—Morant’s ‘History of Essex '—‘‘'Trompette Marine” 
—Parliament of 1892—Ivy in America—The Gladstone Gingerbread 
—John Wesley—Rents in 1713—Browne, of Abbot’s Roding—Tothill 
Fields Prison—Slavonic Names for Sunday—The ‘‘Times’ and the 
‘Saxon Chronicle’—Henry Knollys, M.P.—Sir T. White—School 
Feasts—Margate and the ‘Gentleman's Magazine '"— Will of Edward, 
Earl of Shrewsbury—‘ Eminent Persons ’—Nicholas Kratzer—Martin 











Lluellyn. 
QUERIES :—Robert Lowe—Rabelais Book-plate—‘‘A fly on the cor- 
oral ”’—Crossbows—" Iron Virgin of Nuremberg ”—*Le chien de 


ean de Nivelle "—Ainsworth, of Blacklow—‘‘ Fenny Gleek "—Bate, 
Miniaturist—Archbishop Tenison’s Arms—O’Sullivan Bere Family— 
Blount, Earl of Devon—‘ The Grow-for-ever Aquatalis ”"—Cooper— 
Author Wanted—Article Sought—Butler Family—Squailer— Uni- 
versal Spectator —N. Karham—Poems in the ‘Greek Anthology.’ 

REPLIES :—The Atomic Theory—‘ A wicked Italian boke "—Picture of 
the Trinity—Descendants, of Tyndale—A Famous Surgeon—‘ Dead 
as a door-nail ”—*‘ Toddy aoe African Derivation—Source of Anec- 
dote—1 John vy. 12-—Hyn ings—‘ Buffetier”—Cats Poisonous—Sir 
Purbeck Temple—Jap ala —Holy Wells—St. Jerome on Can- 
nibalism—White and Black Knights—‘Old Honest John Bull’— 
Hussar—Chatterton: Marriner—R. Cosway—HKelladonna—A Preco- 
cious Artist— Personal Names—St. Saviour’s, Southwark—Lines 
from Donne—Is Ireland in Partibus Infidelium ?—Picture by Titian 
—Matriculation at Cambridge. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘Julius Caesar’—French’s ‘Index Ar- 
morial '"—Bernon’s ‘ First Steps to English ’—‘ Shall and Will.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 13 contains— 

NOTES :—Sir T. More’s Book of Hours—Shakspeariana—‘‘ The kiss of 
the spouse” — History of Spectacles — Pétonner — Char — Double 
christian Name—'The ‘Marseillaise’—Hon. A. Waldegrave — Our 
Forefathers’ Custom—German Element in English—* Cocytus ”— 
“ Almost,” an Adjective—Churches in Denmark—Reynell—Modern 
Antiquities. 

QUERIES :—Numismatic—Wright Book-plates—Perforation of Stamps— 
‘Tyrrell of Thornton—Lead Hall, York—Picture by Titian—Sir A. J. 
Foster ea Honest John Bull'—Hell Fire Club—‘‘ Andrew Mar- 

_ dish Novel—Wilde Jiiger—Barker Family—rinkwater 
Mendowe “Neville Cradle Jack come upand kiss me”—Ridley— 
Devil: Lincoln—St. Mark the Gaunt—Source of Phrase Sought— 
Huxley Families—Rev. Dr. Sewell—Couplet—Engravings—Thistle 
Mottoes—Gooseberry Smashers—“ Fine, like seven bells in a wig- 
box ”"—Cambrian Shakspeare. 

REPLIES : — Nestorian Christians in China — “ Ventre-saint-gris ” — 
Poetry versus Science —Norton St. Waleric— Legal Blunders in 
Fiction — Revised Version — ‘Englishman’s Welcome’ — Leary— 
“Devil's Books”—Long Face and High Breeding—The Name 
Clarinda—SirW Raleigh—Cousiny—French Prophets—‘‘ Run-awayes 
Eyes””—One Pound Notes—'l. Fletcher — Gruesome — Barbour’s 

‘Bruce '—A Lost Word—Wills in pce le ong Nails and Gentility 

—Curiosities of Interpretation—American Loyalists—Camp-ball— 
Windmills — Wooden or Golden Chalice—Supputation: Easter— 
Kaptismal Names—Anne BRoleyn—Sir J. Strange—Gemmace—Ety- 
mology of Lute—Son of Queen Elizabeth—Portraits of George III. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Barrett’ 's ‘Essex : Highways, Byways, and Water- 
ways ’"—Watson's ‘Adventures of a Blockade Runner —Ridgway’s 
‘Origin of Metallic Currency ’—Skeat’s ‘Primer of English Etymo- 
logy * —Gomme’s *Gentleman’s Magazine Library : English ‘Topo- 
graphy, II.—‘ Maxwell’s ‘Meridiana’—*The Laird 0’ Coul’s 
Ghost ’—Treloar’s ‘ Ludgate Hill, Past and Present.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
Now ready, extra crown 8vo. 15s. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations and | 


Ideas. By WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. 
Sixth Thousand, completely Revised. 2 vols. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Apart from philosophy and too curious considering, Mr. 
Pater’s book is so full of dignified pictures ot the old world, and so scholarly in the best 
sense, that it cannot fail to have many readers.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book to read and re-read...... Enough has been said to 
show those who are likely to appreciate the book what unusual matter for appreciation they 
have within reach.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A singularly attractive book.” 

ACADEM Y.—‘‘ A word should be said as to the style of the book—a style of perfectly 
finished beauty, full of an exquisite restraint, and, after all, only the fitting and accurate 
expression of the exactest thinking.” 


NEW VOLUMES MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The NEW ANTIGONE. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The book is very far removed from the plane of ordinary novels.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ A story which steadily i increases in interest and which leaves on the 
mind an impression of artistic power.’ 


NEVERMORE. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 


‘Robbery under Arms.’ 


OBSERVER.—‘ Nevermore’ is an exciting story of Ballarat in the fifties. Its hero, | 


Lance Trevanion, is a character which for force of delineation has no equal in Rolf Boldre- 
wood’s previous novels.” 

ACADEMY.—‘‘Is perhaps the best story of the Rolf Boldrewood series...... Must be 
allowed ti. be one of the best novels of the period.” 


BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. With 


76 Illustrations. 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and MASTER 


HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 97 Illustrations. 


THIRD PART OF THE DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ow ready, royal 8vo. paper covers, 3s. 6d. net, 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Containing Articles on the main subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with 
explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be found in their works, and 
short notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists, and their chief 
contributions to Economic Literature. Edited by R. H. 1 PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S. Part III. CHAMBERLIN—CONCILIATION, BOARDS of. 

NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.—“ It is full of ‘interesting and important information 
on the business of the world......When complete will be unique as to range and plan in the 
English language.” 

oe VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HDEACON FARRAR’S COLLECTED or 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in 


AMERICA. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster 
= Rector of St. Margaret’s. With an Introduction by Bishop PHILLIPS BROOKE, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME.—Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures. Three 


Courses delivered at Aberdeen in November, 1883, December, 1884, and November, 
1885. By Sir GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, Bart., Fellow of Pembroke Colle 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the Univ ersity of Cambridge, , 
ENGLISH = OF LETTERS. gd VOLUME. 
‘own 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, LL.D, 


M.A., Emeritus Professor of English Literature in the University of Sten, 
TIMES.—“* A penetrating, well-ordered, and often brilliant analysis of Carlyle from 
| every side—as a political philosopher, as a man of letters, as an historian, and as an ethical 
teacher.” 
THE STANDARD HISTORY OF CHOLERA.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ASIATIC CHOLERA. By ¢, 


MACNAMARA, F.C.U., Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE ABOVE.—Svo. 2s. 6d. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA, HISTORY up to JULY 15, 


1892: Causes and Treatment. By N. C. MACNAMARA, Author of ‘ History o 
Asiatic Cholera.’ 

TIMES.—* Beside reviewing the history of cholera from the earliest times and the course 
pursued by the present epidemic up to the date of publication, Mr. Macnamara summarizes 
the researches and opinions of Professors Koch, Klein, Lankester, and other bacteriologists, 
| describes the treatment which specialists have found most efficacious, and sets forth, with 
comments, the most approved measures for prev enting both the importation of cholera and 
the contraction of the disease by individuals when it has established itself in a country. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the practical value of Mr. Macnamara’s book at this juncture,” 

OBSERVER.—* The lesson which Mr. Macnamara’s excellent little work teaches above 
all others is that the simplest precautions are not only the best, but the enly effective ones 
for insuring against the epidemic.” 


A NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.— Now ready, Globe 8vo. 2s. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By H. 8. Hall, 


M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Ma y. of the Military Side 
Clifton College, and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. M.B. Ch.B., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 

The present work has been undertaken in order to supply a demand for an easy intro- 
duction to our ‘Elementary Algebra for Schools,’ and also to meet the wishes of those who, 
while approving of the order and treatment of the subject there laid down, have felt the 
want of a beginner's text-book in a cheaper form. 


FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS.—18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d 


CHEMICAL THEORY for BEGINNERS. 


| By LEONARD DOBBIN, Ph.D., and JAMES WALKER, Ph.D. D.Sc., Assistants in 
the Chemistry Department, University of Edinburgh. 
NEW VOLUMES OF = CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN 
REASURY ” SERIES. 
me. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


DEUTSCHE ‘LYRIK. Selected and Arranged 


with Notes and a Literary Introduction by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc. F.C.P., 
Professor of German Literature in King’s College, London. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI, 


Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. GREENHILL, M. p! 


|The POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and Edited 


by MATTHEW ARNO 








APPLIED MECHANICS. An Elementary | TALES from SHAKE SPEARE. By Charles and 


General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By JAMES H. 
COTTERILL, F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Third Edition, Revised. 


MARY LAMB. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. 


SOME OF MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ Powerful, striking, and fascinating romances.” 
JOHN INGLESANT. The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


rr pa EVE. A TEACHER of the VIOLIN. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. 


(The Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’) 

OLIVE. With Illustrations by G. Bowers. | TWO MARRIAGES. 
The OGILVIES. With Illustrations by | The LAUREL BUSH. 

J. McL. Ralston. | MY MOTHER andI. With Illustrations by 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. With Illustrations J. McL. Ralston. 

by Walter Crane. MISS TOMMY: a Medieval Romance. With 
HEAD of the FAMILY. With Illustrations Illustrations by Frederick Noel Paton. 

by Walter Crane. KING ARTHUR: Not a Love Story. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


ACADEM Y.—“ At her best she is, with one or two exceptions, the best of living 
English novelists,” 
A BELEAGUERED CITY. | JOYCE. | KIRSTEEN. | 
NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN. IE MAY. 


By Sir HENRY CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— Masterly description of persons, places, and things; 
kilful analysis of character ; a constant play of wit and humour; and a happy gift of 
nstantaneous portraiture.” 


The CERULEANS. | The HERIOTS. | WHEAT and TARES. 
MACMILLAN & 





By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Christie Murray has more power and genius for the delineation 
of English rustic life than any half-dozen of our surviving novelists put together.” 
AUNT RACHEL. SCHWARTZ. 
JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. The WEAKER VESSEL. 
HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D.C. Murray and H. Herman. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


TIMES.—“ There is hardly a novelist, dead or living, who so skilfully harmonizes the 
poetry of rural life with its penury.” 


The WOODLANDERS. | WESSEX TALES. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
MAROONED. A STRANGE ELOPEMEDT. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


a, and THAT LASS o’ LOW-'A _— FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret 
E'S. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Har’ 
| ORGILLE DE NOEL. By Lanoe Falconer. SPEAKER. —‘‘ Marked on every page by 
see a UNFAITHFUL. By Mar-' distinction and quality...... strength and deli- 
garet L ney, spirit and tenderness.” 
REU BEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. e RING of AMASIS. By Lord Lytton. 


HOGAN, M.P.: a Novel. By the “Author of MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry 





‘Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,’ Ward. 
‘ Christy Carew,’ &c. MUCKLE JOCK, and other Stories. By M. 
MRS. LORIMER. "By Lucas Malet. i M‘Lennan. 
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